





FEBRUARY 1, 


1934 


TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


How the Ship of State is handled 
will decree rough or smooth sailing 
for America. 


We are still at sea—but currency 
fog is lifting and progress made to- 
wards port. 


Rightly, less noise is heard over 
unsound dollars. 


Time Europeans were made to feel 
under obligation to pay their obliga- 
tions to us. 


CWA political graft scandals were 
to be expected. Beware of bu- 
reaucracy! 


Yet, some still urge having all our 
railroads dominated by politicians 
and the bills footed by taxpayers. 


Some codes are improving on 


fuller acquaintance. 


A prediction: America’s general 
price level will work higher. 


Many bonds selling at 50 to 75 
cents on the dollar look attractive. 


Securities of good utilities have 
been pummelled enough. 


Oil properties shortly should spout 
better dividends. 


Americans. won't always prefer 
dictatorships. 


Japan is hardly likely to get away 
with it. 


A forecast: Cuban recognition will 
bring quicker results than Russian. 


Life insurance has disbursed eleven 
billions in four years. 


“Treasury Receipts Up $521,062,- 
000 This Fiscal Year” 


Yes, we are on our way. 
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Just off the Press! 





MONEY 


Money—gold, silver, commodity dollars, inflation, 
greenbacks—are on everybody’s tongue. It is the one 
subject that overshadows all others. 


Yet, only a handful of experts understand it. 


Now you, too, may grasp the entire field in all its 
phases with the aid of this absorbing book. 

It explains EVERYTHING about money in simple, 
easily mastered terms. It will give you a clear under- 
Standing of the intricate problems that confront all 
business, and especially your business. 


Whether or not you agree with Doctor Kemmerer 
on the many questions discussed in this book, it must 
be recognized that they are the opinions of a man 
who has devoted most of his life to the study of the 
theory and history of money and to the practical appli- 
cation of this theory in the solution of the world’s 
monetary problems. 


This remarkable work—JUST OFF THE PRESS 
—attractively bound in blue cloth, aes -stamped, 208 
pages, including 4 charts, 


ONLY $1.50 


Edwin Walter Kemmerer is Professor of Interna- 
tional Finance at Princeton University. Known as 
“The Money Doctor of the World,” he has reorganized 
the monetary systems of twelve countries in five 
continents, including Mexico, Philippine Islands, 
Guatemala, Colombia, Germany, South Africa, Chile, 
Poland, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and China. 





Mail Coupon today—the first edition is almost sold out! 
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B. C. FORBES Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of the brand-new book “KEMMERER ON 
MONEY,” postage prepaid. My remittance for $1.50 is 
enclosed. 
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Charge orders accepted only from rated concerns 
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i 5 Says 1, 1934 
“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


By B. C. 


Who'll F the Government shou!:! carry 
Pay out Co-ordinator of Transporta- 
Taxes tion Joseph B. Eastman’s recom- 
Ii—— mendation that it by-and-by acquire 


all our railroads, if municipalities all 
over the land accept proffered Government gifts and low- 
cost loans to build duplicate plants to put existing utility 
companies out of business, if the Government pursues the 
policy of usurping more and more of the banking business, 
if Government ownership be spread to other important 
lines of activity, who will pay the colossal taxes necessary 
to keep the Government going? Our railroads have paid 
taxes of a million dollars a day during the last decade: 
utilities pay even more than that. That our total Federal 
tax bill will be staggeringly heavy for years is certain in 
view of the cost of the Recovery Program and a prospec- 
tive public debt of 35 billions. Business concerns would 
not dream of driving out customers who yield them gen- 
erous profits. Why should the Government, the biggest 
business—if often unbusinesslike—concern of them all? 
Aren’t we likely to need all the taxpayers that can be 
mustered ? 


If you want to reap, don’t let grass grow under your 
feet. 


Borrowing money sometimes is wise, sometimes unwise. 
Borrowing trouble always is unwise. 


Keep N avowed objective of the New 
Prices Deal is to lift the price level to 
Within approximately that of 1926, when 
Bounds the average was almost 30 per cent. 


higher than it is to-day. Step after 
step has been taken towards that end: price-boosting 
bounties are being paid raisers of wheat, cotton, pigs, etc. ; 
minimum wages and shorter hours have been prescribed 
to increase costs and, therefore, prices; curtailment of 
agricultural and mineral production is officially promul- 
gated ; the value of the dollar has been diluted 40 per cent. 
as an important price-lifting lever. Yet President Roose- 
velt’s most dynamic and most publicized “dictator,” Code- 
Maker-Johnson, vehemently admonishes merchants, “Keep 
prices down—for God’s sake, keep prices down.” 
What is the commonsense of the whole matter? 
During the depression far too much business has been 
conducted at a loss. Official statistics reveal that in 1932 
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returns from corporations showed total net income of only 
$1,851,575,582, and total net losses of $6,420,293,721. 
Doing business at a loss courts bankruptcy. What our 
national wellbeing demands is reasonable balance between 
agricultural and non-agricultural prices, the general adop- 


tion of neither high nor low prices, but prices which make 


possible the paying of decent wages, meeting of all varie- 
ties of taxation and leaving enough net profit to pay in- 
terest, rational dividends and maintain a high degree of 
credit. If prices rise more rapidly and pronouncedly than 
wages, consuinption and production inevitably will con- 
tract, employment will suffer and recovery prove abortive. 

The way out is for each and all of us to act circum- 
spectly, equitably, considerately. The Law of the Jungle 
won't work. The Golden Rule will. 


Doing as you please doesn’t always have pleasing con- 
sequences. 


One Way URING prosperity I estab- 
To Have lished a modest Irrevocable 
Sense of Trust Fund. All through these re- 
Security cent troublous years it has yielded 


me a sense of security I would not 
have had otherwise. Under its terms, I cannot, under any 
circumstances, withdraw one dollar of the principal ; I re- 
ceive the income quarterly. On my death the income goes 
to my wife, thereafter the income is shared by the chil- 
dren until each, on attaining a specified age, gets his part 
of the principal. 

When conditions improve, I would urge others, as they 
become able, to set up similar insurance against poverty. 
The spectre of possible want in age haunts many an in- 
dividual who could eliminate it by well-planned saving. 
Money is far from being everything in life; yet, release 
from financial worry contributes to mental peace and hap- 
piness. It is worth some sacrifice during one’s virile, pro- 
ductive years. 

For those able to afford something beyond life insur- 
ance, an Irrevocable Trust Fund affords protection for 
both self and dependents. For those without dependents, 
an annuity possesses sterling advantages. 


It takes push to keep a going concern going. 


Thunder accomplishes nothing ; sunshine, everything. 
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39 Billions Is No 


HE New Deal as now planned foreshadows a total 
4 gee Government ,debt of $35,000,000,000 — 35 
billions. The war peak (1919) was $26,596,000,000. 

The Coolidge-Mellon program of economy brought that 
total down (1930) to $15,185,000,000. 

At the beginning of 1933 the public debt had risen to 
$23,817 ,000,000. 

By the end of the current fiscal year, June 30, it is esti- 
mated to reach $29,847,000,000, and to touch $31,834,- 
000,000 a year later; but to these figures must be added 
$4,000,000,000 of home loan and farm credit bonds which, 
originally guaranteed only as to interest, are now to be 
guaranteed also as to principal. 

The total deficit, including emergency expenses, for the 
current fiscal year is put at $7,309,000,000. 

These are staggering figures. 


HE amount is not in itself what is exercising chief 
tetas in responsible business and financial circles. 
The main question is: Will past, present and pro- 
grammed Governmental relief expenditures, in conjunc- 
tion with other forces, succeed in rewinning a rational 
measure of prosperity? 

Much, if not most, will depend on the degree of judg- 
ment, wisdom, timeliness exercised in the spending of 
Governmental billions. 

I, for one, am hopeful that, if mistakes and bureaucracy 
and graft-bred scandals can be kept within tolerable 
bounds, recovery will be achieved. 

But if Washington should pursue policies that shatter 
the confidence of employers, of business, of industry, of 
finance, of investors, prosperity will not be attained, be- 
cause no number of Governmental billions can alone pos- 
sibly provide an adequate amount of employment. 

The Government itself does not and cannot create 
wealth ; it only spends wealth which first has been earned 
by private citizens and handed over to it in the form of 
taxes or loans. 

Business is the goose that lays the golden eggs—even 
agriculture is dependent upon the wages and salaries and 
interest and dividends paid out by business for absorption 
of its products. | 

When NRA was first launched, it acted so highhand- 
edly that many employers became gravely alarmed. They 
feared uncompromising dictatorship. Bureaucrats became 
martinets. Coercion rather than co-operation reigned. 

Happily, NRA has since become distinctly less bellicose, 
and has succeeded in winning an increasing measure of 
favor. Labor troubles incited by representatives of na- 
tional unions have notably subsided. In various indus- 
tries ruinous price-cutting and other trade evils have been 
either eradicated or modified. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S new gold deal has 
done much to minimize uncertainty over the future 
of our currency. It is now generally accepted that the 


FORBES for 
Laughing Matter! 


dollar will be definitely based on gold and that the idea of 
an elastic “commodity dollar,” so vehemently urged by 
professorial theorists, has been relegated to the back- 
ground. 

Moreover, there has been unmistakable betterment in 
business, in major commodity prices, in employment. This 
has been brought about only in modest part by Govern- 
mental disbursements. The improvement is mainly the 
fruit of revival of confidence that better times are reason- 
ably assured. 

Confidence is now the vital desideratum. 

If Washington can nurture rather than impair it, then 
we can safely expect sufficient expansion in activity to 
make possible the curtailment of Governmental relief ex- 
penditures and the earning of sufficient income to enable 
taxpayers to foot the painfully burdensome bill which will 
by and by obtrude for payment. 


It’s all right to take your time, but not your employer's. 


Hitting the high spots has landed many a man at the 
bottom. 


Put principle before profit. 


Time OME Federal politicians and bu- 
Utility reaucrats betray that they still 
Investors wallow in the delusion that utility 
Spoke Up corporations are owned by a few 


rich men of undesirable type. The 
truth is, of course, that our utility properties are owned 
by several million investors, the majority owning less than 
100 shares each, and many of them widows and other 
women. Various large utility corporations have upwards 
of 100,000 stockholders each; in addition, many bondhold- 
ers. Most of our public utilities, it can truly be said, are 
owned by the public. 

Few industries have matched this industry’s record of 
constructive achievement, initiative, research, progressive 
efficiency, lowering of costs and prices charged consumers. 
It is the rare exception for a community to complain of 
inadequate light and power facilities. 

Yet, politicians and bureaucrats are urging communi- 
ties to ruin all investors in local utility properties by using 
Federal taxpayers’ money to duplicate existing plants. To 
carry out this wholly superfluous and destructive scheme, 
Washington, though confronted with other colossal ex- 
penditures, exceeding anything ever before contemplated 
in peace-time, offers an outright gift of 30 per cent. of 
the cost of duplicating existent light and power facilities 
and offers, also, to supply the remaining 70 per cent. of 
the money at 4 per cent., making the total capital cost 2.8 
per cent. 
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Reckless over-production has frequently been blamed 
for inciting and aggravating the 1929 economic collapse. 
Could any more flagrantly supererogatory “over-produc- 
tion” be conjured up by even the most ingenious pork- 
barrel politician? There may be isolated instances where 
present utility facilities are unsatisfactory ; but the incon- 
trovertible fact is that in 99 communities in every hun- 
dred, if not 999 in every thousand, the recipient can press 
a button at any hour of the day or night and know defi- 
nitely that light will spring forth. 

Not before time, an organization of utility investors is 
being formed to defend their legitimate interests against 
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misguided self-seeking political and other destructive ene- 
mies. Adequate education alone should suffice to convince 
the public and communities that public utilities are already 
publicly-owned, that nearly all are honestly and efficiently 
managed, and that construction of duplicate plants and 
costly distributing facilities would be unconscionable folly. 
Not only would the savings of myriads of small investors 
be jeopardized, but savings bank depositors, insurance 
policyholders and many others would be prejudicially 
affected—51 insurance companies own $1,819,714,000 
public utility bonds and stocks; mutual savings banks, 
$600,000,000. 


Close-Ups of High-Ups 


PECULATIVE bankers have tumbled from favor— 
many of them from office. 

The biggest bank of them all, Chase National Bank of 
New York, has been thorough-goingly transformed from 
the Old Order to the New. Every top executive under 
the Wiggin regime is out. 

Chairman Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, the Chase’s new 
master, himself typifies 
the character of banker 
now sought by bank direc- 
torates. (A sketch of him 
was published in the 
November 15th issue of 
ForBESs. ) 

It is significant that 
Aldrich has chosen as his 
right-hand man a banker 
who has stuck to banking 
and has _ scrupulously 
avoided becoming involved in High Financiering exploits. 
H. Donald Campbell (elevated from Vice-Presidency to 
Presidency), after graduating in law, migrated to the 
Northwest, became interested first in business and then 
in banking, was brought to New York by a so-called 
“Rockefeller Bank’ which later was merged with the 
Equitable Trust; there Campbell came under the eye of 
Mr. Aldrich, made an impression, moved nearer and 
nearer the Chase throne after the Equitable was absorbed, 
met every responsibility creditably—and there you are. 

Don Campbell weds to ability and industriousness a 
warm, genial personality, a democratic mien that radiates 
approachableness. He suggests a robust Westerner rather 
than the popularly-portrayed hard-boiled Wall Street 
banker. 


H. Donald Campbell 


R.A. Administrator Johnson is envied by business 

emen who would love to develop his titanic energy 

and staying powers. In early code-making days the Gen- 

eral worked day and night, always at top steam, apparently 

never tiring. 

What is the secret of his inexhaustible vitality? 

Tom Dreier gives this bit from a letter he received from 

Robert Huse who has closely studied the General in action: 


“The General has the amazing ability to do a prodigious 
amount of work by relaxing and resting every moment 
when he is not called upon to act. During a press inter- 
view, while 25 reporters were firing questions at him, he 
was resting much oi the time. Slumped in a chair with 
his eyes half-closed, he would come to life as the- question 
was brought to a close and would be the personification of 
vigorous expression for exactly,as long as was necessary 
to answer, but no longer. Immediately thereafter he 
would be resting again, completely relaxed and appearing 
half asleep.” 


EARS ago a railway man said to me, “Watch Alger 
of the New York Central. He has probably the best 
brain of any railway man in America.” 

Although only 43, Martin J. Alger has been picked by 
President Williamson as Vice-President of Traffic. 

Alger thinks fast, moves fast. He exudes enthusiasm 
—although of only medium height, when he gets talking 
about something of vital interest his voice swells until he 
can be heard the length of a city block. 

“Alger will show other railroads merchandising wrin- 
kles they have never dreamed of,” one of his intimates 
confides.. He is convinced that railroads must do a more 
enterprising selling job. He cannot see why leadership in 
merchandising, advertising and business-getting should 
Stay with department stores, motor makers, and others 
outside the railway field. 

Watch Alger! 


N the next issue of Fores it is planned to tell how 

and why W. Palen Conway has risen from a clerkship 
inthe Guaranty Trust Company, New York, to the 
Presidency. It is an illuminating, helpful story. 


Wealth may spoil; but doesn’t poverty? 


Do you work as hard as you would if you were a 
piece-worker? 


Happiness could be spelled: Unselfishness. 
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An Old Industry Takes On]! 


Production-Minded Coal Sets Out ona | 


Revolutionary Course ...It Turns to 
Merchandising to Fight for Lost Markets 


¢¢ HE average coal dealer grad- 
uated from the hurricane 
deck of a truck,” the coal 
operator tells you. 

“When Mrs. Jones phones in for a 
couple of tons—and, mind you, she 
asks for coal, the dealer doesn’t ask 
for her order—he takes his feet off 
the desk, looks over his stock and 
sends her pea-coal. Her furnace was 
built for nut-coal, and she has always 
used it. But that makes no difference. 
The dealer has too much pea-coal on 
his hands, and he wants to get rid of 
his overstock. 

“When the dealer sends the coal, 
his deliveryman tramples her lawn 
and smears coal and coal-dust all over 
the sidewalk and the cellar. If Mrs. 
Jones’ furnace doesn’t thrive on pea- 
coal, she naturally blames it on the 
coal, not on the wrong size. The deal- 
er doesn’t straighten her out because 
that would put him in the wrong. The 
upshot usually is a grudge against 
coal-heating, and a receptive ear for 
the next oil or gas salesman that 
comes along.” 


There, in the eyes of progressive 
coal producers, you have the nub of 
the industry’s problem in fighting off 
the attacks of oil and gas on its dom- 
estic-heating markets. For they be- 
lieve that the average coal dealer sits, 
like a cork, squarely in the neck of 
coal’s distribution bottle. 


F you talk with wideawake coal 

dealers, however, you hear a dif- 
ferent version: They tell you that 
coal has always been a production- 
minded industry. That the only prob- 
a the average coal operator recog- 
nizes is the problem of getting coal 
out of the ground. That for several 
years aggressive coal dealers have 
been trying to prod operators into 
taking merchandising action against 
the attacks of competitors. 

Actually, both sides are right. For 
both sides have been asleep while 
marketing-minded oil and gas have 
stolen their markets. 

Now, however, they are beginning 
to stir—and to realize what a tremen- 
dous marketing problem they have on 
their hands. 


The coal industry has, state its more 
progressive leaders, the product, the 
burning equipment and the selling 
points to meet oil and gas on an even 
footing. The problem is to re-make 
a production-minded industry into a 
merchandising-minded one. 

Here is how they are tackling this 
problem of re-making an industry. 

If you live in Cincinnati and if you 
burn coal in your furnace, you can 
watch’ at first hand the working of 
an experiment that may eventually 
mean as much to the coal industry as 
any single production advance in its 
long history. 

That experiment is the “personal- 
ized service” plan of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company’s local branch. 
Offered to domestic users of coal, its 
object is to sell coal as “automatic 
heat,” and to give buyers the service 
which will make it automatic heat. 

Without charge, a company repre- 
sentative calls on you when you first 
become a customer, inspects your fur- 
nace, stoves, heaters and fireplaces, 
and tells you just what kind of coal 
or coke you should use in each. 


includes pneumatic-tired wheelbarrows, 


Again without charge, the service 
department will inspect your heating 
plant to forestall trouble. 

Still without charging you a cent, 
the company will diagnose furnace 
troubles, advise you of any repairs 
needed, obtain estimates of the cost 
and supervise the repair work. 

When your coal is delivered, a uni- 
formed man wheels it to the coal 
chute in a pneumatic-tired wheelbar- 
row over tarpaulin-protected lawns 
and sidewalks. 

Uniformed, bonded men employed 
by the company will take over the 
care of your furnace for a monthly 
charge. You need never go down 
cellar. If you go on a vacation, you 
can notify the company of the date 
you expect to return and come back 
to a warm and comfortable house. 

For another charge, company men 
will clean your furnace with specially- 
developed equipment. 

Finally, the Consolidation branch 
sells five branded, graded bituminous 
coals, covered by a guarantee of satis- 
faction and identified by tags scatter- 
ed through the tonnage ; one brand of 


Consolidation “Coal Co. 
A New Deal for coal consumers is the “Cincinnati plan”—which 


uniformed deliverymen, 


driveways and lawns protected by tarpaulins 
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By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


coke; a blend of coal and coke; auto- 
matic stokers ; heat controls ; and coal- 
burning water heaters. And Consoli- 
dation drives home the availability of 
these services with intensive advertis- 
ing which returns again and again to 
this theme: that all these services 
which make coal a completely auto- 
matic fuel can be obtained at a lower 
cost than the local cost of heating 
with oil or gas. 


HE significance of the experi- 

ment is this: in one organization, 
Consolidated has concentrated all ac- 
tivities surrounding the heating of a 
home by coal, with complete control 
over each activity. And, if the ex- 
periment works out—and it is work- 
ing out—it will show coal dealers that 
they are not helpless in the face of 
competition from oil and gas; that 
coal and coal heating can be sold, just 
as competing fuels and heats are; but 
that it takes more than a yard, a truck- 
driver and a carload of coal to be a 
successful dealer. 

The Consolidation experiment is 
only one of several examples which 
show coal’s increasing emphasis on 
merchandising. In the anthracite in- 
dustry, with seventy per cent. of its 
volume and nearly all of its profit in 
the domestic market, the revolution 
is well under way. 

Take the dealer work being car- 
ried on by the Anthracite Insti- 
tute, for example. This association, 
supported by operators who mine 
ninety per cent. of U. S. anthracite, 
is carrying on a highly successful 
dealer education campaign. 

Anthracite Institute men—there are 
thirty of them, located in the largest 
anthracite-consuming cities of the 
East and Middle West—work closely 
with dealers, showing them how to 
make sales and service calls, to clean 
and adjust furnaces, to analyze the 
fuel requirements of heating plants, 
to make swift, clean and courteous 
deliveries; how, in short, to change 
over from being order-takers to being 
aggressive, sales-minded, profit-mak- 
ing business men. 

To some industries, this program 
may seem only natural; to a few, it 
may seem elementary. But to dyed- 





D. L. & W. Coal Co. 


“Branding” coal is no easy matter. One way is to 
color it as it slides from a chute. Another is packaging 


in-the-wool coal operators who have 
been in the habit of letting marketing 
shift for itself, the program is revolu- 
tionary. 

And it is getting results. For the 
dealer education plan is taking hold: 
less and less do Anthracite Institute 
representatives find they are needed 
as teachers of fundamentals, and 
more and more as dealer consultants 
called only to help out in difficult 
selling situations. 


UT perhaps the proudest feather 
in the Anthracite Institute’s cap 
is the “Trenton plan,” which went 
into operation a year and a half ago 
in Trenton, New Jersey. Previously, 
the Institute had borne the burden of 
promoting automatic coal heat locally. 
But two dozen Trenton coal dealers, 
the Institute, and producers of local- 
ly-sold coal decided to form the 
Anthracite Service Corporation, a co- 
operative organization in which deal- 
ers hold half the stock and operators 
the other half, as an experiment. 
Anthracite Service Corporation’s 
function is to promote the use of 
anthracite as an automatic fuel. It 
sells automatic coal-heating equipment 
and controls (stokers, thermostats 
and so on). Its salesmen call on users 


of oil, gas and hand-fired coal-heating 
equipment. It maintains a cleaning 
service for heating systems, gives 
users of both automatic and hand- 
fired coal equipment expert advice on 
the operation of their equipment, and 
acts as a credit bureau for its mem- 
ber dealers. It offers coal users an 
“automatic - heat contract” through 
which, by paying a specified charge, 
they can turn the operation of their 
heating systems over to Anthracite 
Service Corporation men. It main- 
tains a showroom in the downtowr 
section of the city, carries on regular 
newspaper and mail advertising and 
sells equipment either for. cash or by 
instalment. Although Anthracite 
Service Corporation has not yet been 
duplicated in any other city, Trenton 
dealers are enthusiastic over its work 
in holding and expanding their mar- 
kets against the competition of oil 
and gas. 


EANWHILE, several anthra- 

cite operators have been doing 
aggressive sales-promotion jobs on 
their own hook. Most of the large 
producers employ heating engineers 
in important cities who help dealers 
to give proper service to users; a 
few conduct their own dealer train- 
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ing. courses; and some carry.on re- 
search in efficient utilization of their 
products. 


Especially thorough is the promo- 
tional pressure which Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Com- 
pany places behind its “blue coal.” 
The company’s radio and newspaper 
advertising, tied in with telephone- 
directory listings of dealers, reaches 
consumers in the anthracite-burning 
Northeastern states. Dealers are fur- 
nished with free mats for their own 
newspaper advertising; with mailing 
pieces ; and with a variety of, posters, 
signs, and other helps at cost. A staff 
of sales-promotion men is continually 
in the field with dealers, helping them 
to work out local advertising drives, 
showing them how to select mailing 
lists and to choose prospects for per- 
sonal calls, and coaching them in 
making sales approaches. in giving 
sales talks and in closing orders. 

Aggressive radio and newspaper 
advertising campaigns have been car- 
ried on by other anthracite pro- 
ducers—which leads directly into one 
of the most interesting and important 
merchandising problems the coal in- 
dustry has faced: that of identifying 
products. Coal is not an easy product 
to brand, and real ingenuity has been 
called on to solve the problem of 
trade-marking. Delaware, Lackawan- 
na and Western Coal Company, for 
example, uses a patented method of 
washing the coal mined for it by Glen 
Alden Coal Company, with a harm- 
less blue solution ; it emerges from its 
bath unmistakably identified. Scat- 
ter tags are used by several com- 
panies. Jeddo-Highland Coal Com- 
pany is experimenting with an almost 
literally cast-iron method of identifi- 
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cation. The coal is “packed” in steel 
containers of one-ton capacity; the 
containers are sealed at the mine ; and 
the seal is not broken until the dealer 
dumps the container’s load of coal 
into the buyer’s chute. 


Y and large, the bituminous in- 

dustry is a step or two behind 
anthracite producers in merchandis- 
ing—a natural condition, perhaps, 
since its principal market is industrial, 
since its domestic markets have been 
less seriously threatened by oil and 
gas, and since the industrial purchas- 
ing agent is less susceptible to mer- 
chandising plans than is the domestic 
consumer. Yet even here, interesting 
and significant things are happening ; 
Consolidation Coal Company, for ex- 
ample, is a bituminous producer. 

The National Coal Association has 
been keeping its eye on merchandis- 
ing, though it has concentrated large- 
ly on Federal legislation to even up 
competitive conditions. It was the 
prime mover in organizing (and still 
is the principal financial supporter 
of) the Committee of Ten, which, 
from Chicago, has been doing yeoman 
service in dealer work. 

The main object of the Committee 
of Ten is to bring the various groups 
interested in coal together in technical 
and marketing matters—coal pro- 
ducers and dealers; heating-plant de- 
signers ; manufacturers of coal-burn- 
ing equipment and heating apparatus ; 
and operators of heating equipment. 
Until recently, it maintained a staff of 
field men who gave advisory service to 
dealers and users of coal; the service 
has been temporarily discontinued 
until the bituminous industry settles 
down to the new conditions imposed 
by its code. 





Ivon Fireman Mfg. Co. 


Stoker manufacturers broke the trail for the coal industry in first 
selling coal as a clean, automatic domestic fuel 


But perhaps the most far-reach- 
ing developments in _ bituminous- 
coal marketing will ultimately come 
from an organization of which little 
has yet been heard. That organiza- 
tion is Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., formed last year under the wing 
of National Coal Association and im- 
portant coal executives for “co-opera- 
tive research, both technical and mar- 
ket, and general market promotion in 
a national way on behalf of the bitu- 
minous coal industry.” 

Set up to follow the lines of re- 
search so profitably pursued by the 
American Gas Association, American 
Petroleum Institute, Portland Cement 
Association and similar organizations, 
Bituminous Coal Research’s program 
has so far been held up by the indus- 
try’s concentration on code affairs and 
its unwillingness to take merchandis- 
ing seriously. But Bituminous Coal 
Research expects to become a factor 
for coal’s competitors to reckon with. 


O-DAY, forward-looking lead- 

ers in the anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal industries are preparing 
to fight to win back their old markets 
in the home-heating field—even if 
they have to fight without help from 
the majority of operators. But they 
have at their side an ally which, 
though an immensely smaller indus- 
try, was born into a day of merchan- 
dising ; which has carried on an ag- 
gressive marketing program in spite 
of co-operation from the coal indus- 
try which often has been discourag- 
ingly small; and which, by the con- 
trast its sales record makes with that 
of coal, is a standing object lesson of 
the futility of ignoring up-to-the- 
minute marketing methods. 

That ally is the automatic stoker in- 
dustry. Working sometimes through 
coal dealers, sometimes through inde- 
pendent dealers—but always working 
—it has kept up a continuous barrage 
of selling points for coal in the course 
of marketing its own products. 

But allies can’t do entirely a job 
that belongs primarily to the coal in- 
dustry. Coal must shoulder its own 
responsibility for preserving existing 
markets and regaining lost ones. 
Through the efforts of a few out- 
standing companies, it is now begin- 
ning to make a tentative tug or two 
at the burden; but the burden is still 
a long way from the shoulder. Manu- 
facturers of oil and gas burners have 
sailed through four years of depres- 
sion with scarcely a pause in their 
stride because they have not for a 
moment let down in their merchan- 
dising programs. Perhaps if the coal 
industry permanently absorbs their 
philosophy, it may start definitely on 
the way out of its thirteen-year de- 
pression. 
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EW merchandise, 

aggressively pro- 

moted; careful 
training of salespeople ; 
a sharp eye on ex-* 
penses—these are the 
keys to retail profits in 
1934. 

This was the prevail- 
ing opinion of mer- 
chants at the January 
convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry 
Goods Association in 
New York City. 

This year, they 
agreed, will be no easy 
one. Nevertheless, op- 
timism was in the air, 
in sharp contrast with 
the last-ditch despera- 
tion which character- 
ized the meeting a year 
ago. Nearly every 
merchant attending ex- 
pected substantially increased sales in 
1934. And the convention itself pro- 
vided two good omens: attendance 
established a new high record; and 
the number of exhibitors (merchan- 
dise, equipment, supplies, services) 
was greater than ever before. 

Profits. Dominating all other prob- 
lems in retailers’ minds was the one 
growing out of the government re- 
covery program: how to make profits 
in the face of increased labor costs, 
increased merchandise costs and pub- 
lic resistance to higher prices. 

One way is to stress new kinds of 
merchandise, new fabrics, new colors 
and new designs; first, because they 
can command a premium price; sec- 
ond, because price is a secondary con- 
sideration to consumers when their 
fancy is caught by something which 
is offered for the first time. 

Another way of increasing profits 
(in theory). is to increase mark-up. 
But progressive retailers generally 
agree that this a better method of 
discouraging buying and losing busi- 
ness to competitors than of making 
profits. 

A third way is by réducing ex- 
penses other than salaries and wages. 
This means a rigid scrutiny of the 
cost of advertising, rent and other 
expenses ; and of credit, delivery, re- 
turns and other services. Here, re- 


How Retailers Can Make 
More Money 





tailers feel there is a real opportunity 
for co-operative work. 

Closer control of inventories is a 
fourth method with which merchants 
hope to beat down expense. 

Still a fifth method which will be 
used by progressive retailers is to 
spread overhead over greater volume 
by developing neglected departments 
and lines of merchandise. 

Personnel. An entire group of 
problems, closely allied with the one 
of making profits, revolves around 
personnel questions. Higher wages 
must mean that each salesperson 
turns in a higher average of sales if 
the retailer is to break even on the 
new wage scale. Consequently, sales- 
people must be carefully selected for 
intelligence, enthusiasm and _ selling 
ability ; they must be carefully trained 
and supervised; and their perform- 
ance must be carefully checked to 
weed out non-producers. 

All this means that a high turnover 
of personnel will be a more expensive 
luxury than ever. So it will be up 
to the store owner or his personnel 
department to find ways and means 
of improving workers’ morale in 
order to keep turnover at a reason- 
able figure. 

Pricing. Pricing is a never-ending 
problem. But retailers show no dis- 
position to follow a policy of setting 


General Electric 
Sales-creating displays will play a big part in this 
year’s retailing. Here is a suggested use of light the 


prices 


unjustifiably 
high and of running 
from under consumer 


protests by blaming 
everything on NRA. 
Rather, their attitude is 
one of caution in pass- 
ing on all new costs, 
and of averaging out 
the cost of pre-code 
and post-code merchan- 
dise in calculating re- 
sale prices. 

Promotion. Closely 
allied with the price 
problem is that of elim- 
inating it. Few retail- 
ers believe that con- 
sumers will soon turn 
away from the bargain 
appeal. But there is 
general agreement that 
retail code’s_ re- 

strictions on below-cost 

selling and on under- 
selling claims create a need for ap- 
peals to replace them. Those appeals 
probably will be found in a greater 
emphasis on fashion. As always, this 
applies particularly to the clothes and 
knicknacks that women buy. But a 
number of merchants are laying deep, 
dark plans to assault once more a 
castle which has not yet been taken: 
men’s indifference to style changes. 

Lessened emphasis on price appeals 
also can be counterbalanced by a 
greater emphasis on merchandising 
and special promotions; on window 
and counter displays, on lighting and 
decoration, and on advertising. 

Again and again, the point that peo- 
ple will have more leisure time under 
NRA crops up in retail plans ior 
1934. Many merchants expect that 
this will mean larger sales of furnish- 
ings for Summer and weekend cot- 
tages; clothes for beaches, mountains 
and sports; and flannels, tweeds and 
other “leisure” clothing for men. But 
just how much this type of merchan- 
dise will appeal to the low-wage class, 
the one principally affected by shorter 
hours, remains to be seen. 

Fashion Note. The “wind-blown” 
silhouette will be the thing in 
women’s styles. In day-time dresses, 
the effect is that of wind blowing the 
garments to the front; in evening 
wear, the wind direction is reversed. 

































LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


FORBES’ Washington Ob- 
server started on his career in 
1916 with the Illinois National 
Guard—(“We were, as I recall, 
catching Villa”) ... Then went 
into newspaper work... . Has 
covered every run in Washing- 
ton for A.P., U.P. and LNS. 
... Covered the 1928 Hoover 
South American swing for I.N.S. 
... Did the White House for 
the Washington Post from 1931 
to 1933. . . . His work has ap- 
peared in The Atlantic, Forum, 
Current History, North Ameri- 
can Review, Outlook (old style), 
New York Times Magazine. 





HE January Proceedings on 

Capitol Hill were a welcome sur- 
prise to those Administration strat- 
egists who half-way anticipated dis- 
tressing outbursts of violent opposi- 
tion. True, the air is full of evil 
mutterings. But with the biennial 
elections just around the corner no 
one wants to create a political scene 
until he is certain of his ground. 
And who, alas! can be certain of 
his ground! 

In both Houses, a safe majority of 
the Democrats are trotting along tran- 
quilly in the paths of the New Deal. 
Many staunch partisans admit frank- 
ly they do not know exactly where 
they are going. But can a fellow be 
that way in election year? Anything 
President Roosevelt says, therefore. 
will go. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. In 
the Senate, not one member in four 
even professes, privately, to under- 
stand the Administration’s program 
in all its bewildering ramifications. 
Less than a dozen Senators are really 
on the planning board of trusted 
Roosevelt intimates, which guides 
policies and politics from day to day. 





On the House side, where every 
member is a candidate for re-election 
this Fall, the chief concern at the mo- 
ment is jobs, jobs, and yet more jobs! 
Despite some 50,000 Democratic 
placements since last March, the pres- 
sure for patronage still is all but over- 
whelming. Under the circumstances, 
the Congressman votes as his party 
leaders instruct—and hurries back to 
his office to acknowledge a new batch 
of job, applications from home. 

Nothing that the House does dur- 
ing the entire session will be of real 
importance. Every bill will be whip- 
ped into final form in the Senate. 
That’s where the real tests of policy 
are to come, where the real finishing 
touches are to be applied to all legis- 
lation. 


HERE is a mountain of historical 

evidence to show that arbitrary 
governmental price fixing never can 
be made to work. But the eager 
youths down Agriculture way have 
worked it all out on paper. They in- 
sist every plan is worth a try—wheat, 
cotton, hogs, milk. The fact that 
they now have abandoned the milk 
venture — launched last August— 
should be encouraging. It demon- 
strates at least that the new A.E.F. 
(American Experimental Fraternity ) 
believes its own figures and conclu- 
sions. 


HE gold seizure and revaloriza- 
tion message was received with 
decidedly mixed feelings. 

The rejoicing which greeted the 
message acclaimed the prospect of 
early stabilization. But actual stabili- 
zation is not yet in the picture—not 
by months, at least. 


HE Minnesota Mortgage De- 

cision was important*—but not 
as “epochal” as the newspaper display 
suggested. Not by a jugfull, in the 
opinion of some of the most cele- 
brated Congressional authorities on 
constitutional law, does it presage the 
complete acceptance by the Supreme 
Court of the entire brain-trust pro- 





° a Span, the U. S. Supreme Court decided 
that Minnesota’s law providing for a moratorium 


on mortgages was constitutional as an emergency 
measure for the broad public welfare. 
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gram. The compromise of debt is 
well established in American juris- 
prudence. That was the nub of the 
Minnesota case. 

The greater significance of the de- 
cision was in that it further ingrained 
the Doctrine of Emergency as a going 
principle of constitutional law. Where 
this doctrine ultimately may lead will 
depend, of course, on who is to call 
the shots on emergencies. In the past 
we have blindly stretched the Con- 
stitution to cover the emergencies as 
they came. The Doctrine of Emer- 
gency, however, says that at stated 
intervals, for nationally approved pur- 
poses, Congress may suspend the 
Constitution, in whole or in part. 

Thus, on any presidential program, 
it makes national emergencies a mere 
question of yeas and nays in Con- 
gress. 


ODIFICATION of the Fed- 

eral Securities Act now appears 
assured. The influential Democratic 
leaders in both House and Senate are 
convinced by the 1933 showing that 
the law has harshly restrained private 
financing. Officially, President Roose- 
velt still stands his ground on the 
original measure. But there is now a 
somewhat general feeling on Capitol 
Hill that the White House would not 
block a modifying measure initiated 
by the Senate Banking Committee. 
The easing bill is expected from that 
committee as soon as the gold-dollar 
legislation is agreed upon—when, as, 
and if. 


Speer President’s blast against na- 
tional committeemen who have 
established Washington law offices 
since March 4 was aimed at three or 
four well-known individuals. 
Notorious in Washington is the 
case of the recently-resigned Demo- 
cratic Senator who wrote twenty-four 
NRA codes last Summer—and got all 
of them approved! There is also the 
case of the National Committeeman 
who, with great national publicity, de- 
clined a high appoiritive post—and 
then opened his first Washington law 
office. He has done very well. And 
ra is still the National Committeeman 
rom 
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OUR OBSERVER 


TATEMENTS of glowing op- 

timism regarding Cuban devel- 
opments during the next six months 
should be read cautiously. Either 
Cuba must find new outlets for sugar, 
or she must gradually abandon almost 
one-half of her present productive 
establishment. But there appears 
little probability that the Western 
beet states—and they are ably repre- 
sented in both House and Senate— 
will permit any enlargement of the 
Cuban import quota. 


HE St. Lawrence waterway 
treaty apparently cannot be rati- 
fied without some effective legis- 
lative hoss-trading. The seaboard and 
Gulf statés form an uncompromising 
opposition bloc. Illinois and the lower 
Mississippi states fear the St. Law- 
rence would end their Lakes-to-Gulf 
dreams. The railroads, of course, 
could not be indifferent to a project 
threatening such a volume of traffic. 
But the Administration supporters 
will push their case vigorously when 
a suitable trading bill comes along. 
White House supporters made 


some impression with the argument 
that the St. Lawrence is a gigantic 


public works project already advanced 
to the stage of actual digging and 
pouring. It went home to some Sena- 
tors who are scratching their heads 
for new PWA enterprises. The sec- 
ond telling argument for immediate 
ratification was wholly political ; six- 
teen Middlewestern states want the 
waterway. Indeed, so badly do they 
want it that they might turn any- 
where for help in pushing the ball 
over from the three-yard line. 

And this, we must not forget for 
an instant during this historic session 
of Congress, is a campaign year! 


ONTAGU NORMAN, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, 

told his colleagues in his annual re- 
port—recently arrived in Washington 
—that for the present there appar- 
ently is little use in trying to keep 
abreast of American affairs; “you 
will have to read the newspapers 
day by day to see what is happening.” 
That, of course, is good advice. 
But there is more to the problem. A 
man might spend all his days and 
nights reading the Washington dis- 
patches—and still not wunderstand. 
Reports, ves; column upon column, 


























Wide World Photos 


The Mystery Men of the Gold Bill—Professors James Harvey Rogers 
(Yale) and George F. Warren (Cornell)—have their say before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
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morning, noon, and night. But each 
is a part of a jig-saw. And all too 
often the pieces do not fall into a 
pattern. 

Perhaps it would be of assistance 
to the man in the subway if news- 
papers used two styles of headline 
type—one face for events which ac- 
tually have occurred and, say, a nice 
shaded italic for plans, reports, 
recommendations, projects, trial bal- 
loons, and master enterprises con- 
jured from day to day by the brain 
trustees and the various Chiefs of 
Alphabet. 

Meanwhile, it would go far toward 
relieving nationwide perplexity and 
confusion if every newspaper reader 
would remind himself at breakfast 
each morning that in our whirling, 
seething, frothing, breathless capital 
nowadays a Major Project in the 
Master Plan is conceived about every 
hour; but that four out of five have 
that fatal something which kills them 
in committee. 


NCLE SAM’S experts in typo- 

graphy at the Government 
Printing Office are at work on a lino- 
type symbol for a Dillion dollars. 
Stringing out nine zeros in the Con- 
gressional Record every time an hon- 
orable Member balances the budget 
from the floor is a costly proposition. 
The G.P.O. experts are looking for 
a companion logotoype to the dollar 
sign, which would render a_ Dillion 
with one poke at the keyboard. 

A black square (thus™) at the 
center of the line now is under con- 
sideration. With this system, $9,000,- 
000,000 would appear in all govern- 
ment publications as simply— 

ou 

And $9,000,000 would be presentec| 
by a hollow square. 

Experts of the Joint Committee on 
Printing estimate that in the course 
of a year such symbols would save 
many thousands in G. P. O. produc- 
tion costs. 

And the chances of errors in proof 
reading would be greatly reduced. 


HE Press Gallery’s January 
award for the most plausible “true 
story” of the month went by unani- 
mous vote-to Frederic William Wile, 
internationally known publicist and 
radio commentator. Meeting a cele- 
brated foreign visitor who had not 
been in the United States for ten 
years, Mr. Wile asked, “What change 
in America impresses you most?” 
“Well,” the visitor replied instant- 
ly, “if I had walked down Broadway 
in 1924 with a bottle of whiskey and 
a ten-dollar gold piece I’d have been 
arrested for having the whiskey. Now 
I’d be arrested for having the gold 
piece !”—LAawWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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What’s New in Business 


“Cart Wheels” Roll 
in Illinois 


HEN Dr. Charles F. Burgess, 

head of the Burgess industries, 
was a boy in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, big 
round silver dollars—‘cart wheels’ — 
were the favored medium of ex- 
change. Now Dr. Burgess is trying 
to restore the almost-vanished cart 
wheel to favor in cities of the Mid- 
die West where his manufacturing 
plants are located. 

Twenty-five years ago, Burgess re- 
signed his job as professor at the 
University of Wisconsin (electro- 
chemistry and chemical engineering ) 
to start his own laboratories. As each 
important development of these lab- 
oratories has reached a_ practical 
stage, he has developed his own man- 
ufacturing organization for it. First 
dry batteries, later building materials, 
hearing devices, even air filters for 
hay fever patients have borne his 
name to the public. 

The Saturday before last, Dr. Bur- 
gess met all his payrolls with silver 
dollars. In Freeport, Illinois, alone 
Saturday circulation was about $2 per 
inhabitant. The event was widely 
publicized, and local stores persuaded 
to stage special silver dollar sales. 
Afterwards, efforts were made to 
trace the flow of the silver dollars into 
other hands and other communities. 

Purpose Number One, Dr. Burgess 
announced, was to demonstrate that 
the silver dollar is a sound, spendable 
currency. Purpose Number Two, to 
prove the purchasing power of an in- 
dustrial payroll . . . About one-and- 
one-third tons of silver were “turned 
loose.” Merchants discovered that 
cash registers could not hold their re- 
ceipts; at least one used flour sacks. 


1934 a Hard-Boiled 
Year for Salesmen 


HE business of Toledo Scale 
Company has doubled since last 
May, President H. D. Bennett has 
just informed Toledo salesmen. In- 
dustrial sales, not counting scales 
bought by state liquor stores; have 
nearly doubled. But, says President 
Bennett, “1934 will be a hard-boiled 
year.” 
All- of last year’s increase came 
from twenty-five per cent. of the sales 


force. Mr. Bennett accuses the other 
seventy-five per cent. of his salesmen 
of not knowing the depression is over, 
says old-fashioned sales methods are 
distinctly back in style, and defines 
them for his men as follows: 

1. Clean out your prospect file of 
all those thumb-marked names. China 
eggs never hatch. ~ 


2. Plan your work before you start 
each day. Plan where you are going, 
whom you are going to see, and what 
you are going to say, then canvass in 
that neighborhood and stop jumping 
all over the territory. 

3. Stop visiting and start selling. 
A large number of calls may ease 
your conscience, but won’t produce 
commissions. 


4. Only an actual demonstration on 
the merchant’s counter counts. 


5. Stop feeling sorry for yourself 
and get mad. 


6. You cannot loaf yourself out of 
the depression. Start to work. A 
change of pace is good for the health. 


Steel Wrestles With 
Stiff Price Problem 


N January, the steel industry has 

been puzzling about a price prob- 
lem which, though not critical, is ex- 
ceedingly annoying. 

The difficulty involves steel which 
is “fabricated in transit.” A fabri- 
cator in Cleveland, for example, may 
order steel from Pittsburgh to sup- 
ply punched plates for a bridge in 
Columbus. He specifies that the steel 
is to be fabricated in transit—that he 
is going to punch the plates as soon 
as they arrive from Pittsburgh, then 


When this elec- 
tric - drive bus 
hits a steep hill, 
it deserts its 
gasoline engine 
for trolley wires. 
Test results: 
twice as much 
uphill speed 


send them immediately to Columbus. 
By doing this, he gets a lower freight 
rate from the railroad than the Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland steel rate plus the 
Cleveland-Columbus _ fabricated-steel 
rate. 


But steel that goes into fabricators’ 
inventories doesn’t command the 
same favorable terms. Here is where 
the trouble comes in. A few fabri- 
cators haven’t been able to resist la- 
beling occasional shipments of steel 
for stock as for fabrication in transit, 
thus getting them, in effect, at lower 
than the steel code’s published prices. 


The steel industry, through the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, 
planned to lick the problem by asking 
railroads to stamp waybills with the 
final destination of the steel to be 
fabricated in transit. The shipment 
then would be earmarked for fabrica- 
tion in transit, and for that alone. 

But steel fabricators saw another 
side to the proposal. Late in Janu- 
ary, through the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, they agreed 
that the abuse should be stopped. But 
they convinced the steel mills that, 
as a practical matter, earmarking steel 
would create tremendous clerical, in- 
ventory and identification difficulties 
for fabricators. - Consequently, the 
plan was dropped, and fabricated-in- 
transit steel remains a thorny prob- 
lem. But steel men are still resolved 
to find an answer. 


“Only One Customer” 
Says Factory Staff 


SALES-MINDED factory is 
that of Cluett, Peabody and 
Company (Arrow shirts and collars, 


Public Service of N. J. 
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handkerchiefs, neckties) at -Troy, 
New York. At the new-year sales con- 
ference, Vice-President R. Oakley 
Kennedy presented to sales executives 
individual copies of a two-inch thick 
ring-bound book detailing the fac- 
tory’s recent accomplishments in im- 
proving products and increasing their 
salability. Actual samples of newly 
designed collars, labels, cuffs, and a 
copy of Forzes for February 1, 1933, 
were included. Said the introduc- 
tion: “We at the factory have al- 
ways been actuated by the knowledge 
that the Sales Department is our one 
and only customer. . . .” 


New Product Designs 
Start Stampede 


EVERAL years ago, a young 

woman working for Henry Drey- 
fuss, youthful theatrical designer, cut 
her hand while trying to remove the 
cap of a vegetable-glue container. In- 
dignant, she wrote the manufacturer, 
on Mr. Dreyfuss’ stationery, that he 
had no business thus endangering the 
lives of innocent young girls. The 
manufacturer, noting the letterhead 
and not the signature, wrote Mr. 
Dreyfuss: “If you can design a better 
container, why don’t you do it?” Mr. 
Dreyfuss did. 

Last year, Dreyfuss (he now spe- 
cializes in the design of articles for 
mass production) was retained by 
Sears, Roebuck and Company to re- 
desiga its automatic washing machine. 
Among other changes, he suggested 
“dashboard control,” more convenient 
for the user. The result was that this 
set up the first radical change in 
washing machine design in twenty 
years. For Sears, Roebuck, this 
change ended a long-established price 
war. The appeal of the new design 
replaced price appeal in their selling. 
And within three weeks of the first 
showing last Spring every manufac- 
turer of washing machines in the 
country, it is said, had engaged a pro- 
fessional designer of high standing to 
go over his product. 

Something of the same sort hap- 
pened when Mr. Dreyfuss’ now fa- 
mous black-and-nickel Big Ben alarm 
clock was first announced in national 
advertising (September, 1931). With- 
in a week, at least half-a-dozen other 
clock manufacturers were hot on the 
trail of new design. 

The latest mass production design 
to come from the Dreyfuss establish- 
ment is a key-operated check writer 
of the Todd Company. As planned 
in the factory, the case of this ma- 
chine was made in seven parts. The 
designer reduced this number to four 
metal stampings, cleverly uses the 
company’s trade mark as the unob- 





Two New Designs 





Check writer by Henry Dreyfuss. 

One salesman wept, one service 

man fainted. From joy, not from 
despair 





Bakelite Corp. 


Telephone index by Norman Bel 

Geddes. Shiny black molded 

phenol resin has replaced lac- 
quered metal 





trusive button which unlatclies the re- 
movable front. Result: though ex- 
tremely striking in design (see the 
photograph) the Dreyfuss model 
costs less to produce than the factory 
model. Another change was the sub- 
stitution of square keys for round 
ones. The change was made prima- 
rily to give mere striking lines. It 
appears also to have made the keys 
both easier to see and easier to op- 
erate. 

News from the Todd Company 
tells us that when the new check writ- 
er was shown at twenty-two regional 
sales conventions during the week of 
January 12th, “in one city a salesman 
wept upon beholding it, and in an- 
other a service man fainted.” 

Since this is, so far as is known, 
the first mass-production office equip- 
ment molded into its final form by 
a professional designer, perhaps the 
next stampede to modern design will 
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be in the office equipment field. Wal- 
ter Dorwin Teague is already at work 
on the design for an automatic sales 
register. 


Who's Right About 
Right-Hand Drive? 


HY do our American automo- 

biles go left-hand drive, Brit- 
ish cars go right-hand drive? Ac- 
cording to Carl J. Warden, Columbia 
University psychologist, the explana- 
tion is psychological; but Harvey 
Firestone, Jr., Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company’s broadcasting vice- 
president, says the explanation is his- 
torical. According to Mr. Warden. 
“Eye movements have been studied 
by means of motion pictures and as 
a result artists know that we in- 
stinctively look at the lower left-hand 
corner of a picture first and then at 
the upper right. This left-to-right 
habit asserts itself in many ways. The 
right-hand rules of the road in Amer- 
ica are based on it.” 

But thus Mr. Firestone: “Up to 
the time of the War of 1812 and for 
many years afterward, there were al- 
most no roads leading westward. 
There were only dim trails, and the 
Conestoga wagon literally had to 
blaze a way through the wilderness. 
When the driver of a Conestoga 
wagon was not walking by the side 
of his horses he stood on the ‘lazy 
board’ located between the front and 
rear wheels at the left of the wagon. 
This ‘lazy board’ is responsible for 
the fact that today in this country 
we drive on the right side of the 
road. In olden times every horse- 
man kept to the left in order to have 
his sword arm free. This established 
the custom in England of driving to 
the left.” 


Nineteen Days Equal 
Whole Year’s Sales 


S much dollar-volume in nine- 

teen working days as in the en- 
tire previous year. This was the 
“bacon” brought home recently by 
advertising salesmen of Drug Topics, 
a publication for retailers. . . . Last 
Summer, Drug Topics’ publishers de- 
cided to change the form of the 
magazine, enlarging it from pocket 
size to tabloid newspaper. To test 
the market, an entire sample issue in- 
cluding specially (and secretly) writ- 
ten advertisements was published on 
October 30, submitted to 2,500 drug- 
gists in 250 cities. The first regular 
issue of Drug Topics in the new 
tabloid form made its appearance in 
January. 
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EEP sighs of relief—exclama- 

tions of “It’s through at 

last !’—expectations of long 
hours in bed to make up for sleepless 
nights—these have been the usual 
order of business following final Gov- 
ernment approval of an industry’s 
code of fair competition. 

But the industry has soon realized, 
if it hadn’t before, that official ap- 
proval is but half the battle. For 
the code only sets up the plans for 
business self-government. Each in- 
dustry itself must forge the ma- 
chinery, assemble it, and whip it into 
running order. 

To do this, six important problems 
must be faced and met by each in- 
dustry: 

1. Should we administer the code 
ourselves or let the Government do it? 

2..If we decide to administer it 
ourselves, should be use our national 
trade association, or should we set 
up machinery outside of the trade 
association ? 

3. If we decide to use the national 
association, should we set up a sepa- 
rate department or endeavor to mix 
code administration in with other 
association activities ? 

4. Should the administration of the 
code be centralized at national head- 


quarters, or turned over to local 
groups to handle? 

5. How will we discover vio- 
lations ? 


6. What will administration of our 
code cost?, 

Perhaps the best way of finding 
answers to these questions is to draw 
on the experience of others. Conse- 
quently, one industry, before build- 
ing its own code machinery, decided 
to ask the hundred industries which 
had been operating under codes for 
the longest period what they had 
done, or planned to do. Of these 
hundred, thirty-six answered. 

1. Should we administer the code 
ourselves, or let the Government 
do it? 

With one exception, all thirty-six 
industries plan to administer their 
codes themselves. The unanimity with 
which the various industries seem to 
have shouldered the responsibility for 
self-government is. surprising. Also 
surprising is the fact that so manv 
industries seem uncertain as to how 
to go about it. 

2. Should we use our national 
trade association to administer our 
code, or should we create a separate 
agency? 








By EDWARD R. DEWEY 


Consultant on Codes 


Five of the thirty-six industries 
plan to use a separate agency, twenty- 
nine plan to use the national trade 
association, one did not know, and 
one plans to use both. 

A careful study of the question- 
naires brings out no common factor 
in size or type of business that per- 
mits a generalization on what kind 
of trade association believes separate 
code authorities to be desirable. One 
industry planning a separate code au- 
thority has 40,000 companies; an- 
other has thirty-five. One has 4,000 
and another 300,000 employees. The 
rest range in between. Neither cen- 
tralized nor decentralized, nor serv- 
ice nor manufacturing industries, 
seetn to predominate on one side or 
the other. The five associations that 
are going to set up or use machinery 
outside of the national trade associa- 
tion are unanimous in feeling that 
they wish to set up their own ma- 
chinery rather than hire the use of 
existing agencies. 


3. If we use the national associa- 
tion, should we set up a separate de- 
partment for code administration or 
not? 


Of the twenty-nine industries that 
plan to use their national association, 
‘welve plan to set up a separate de- 
partment ; thirteen do not plan to set 
up a separate department; one ex- 
pects to use a separate department to 
a certain extent; and three did not 
know, at the time of the study, what 


they were going to do. 
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Here, again, a study of the ques- 
tionnaires fails to reveal any common 
characteristic of those associations 
planning to establish separate depart- 
ments that sets them off from those 
which do not plan to establish sepa- 
rate departments. In each group are 
old and young associations, well-or- 
ganized and poorly-organized associa- 
tions, departmentalized associations 
and those that are not, large indus- 
tries and small industries. 

4. Should we control the industry 
from national headquarters, or de- 
centralize control by zones or 
regions? 

Only one industry of the entire 
thirty-six indicated that it was not 
going to control its administering ma- 
chinery centrally. On the other hand, 
ten industries plan to establish local 
control by zones or regions under the 
direction of the central national au- 
thority. 

As one might expect, it is general- 
ly the larger industries that plan de- 
centralized control. As a matter of 
fact, among the thirty-six industries 
that replied, only one industry with 
more than a thousand companies does 
not plan some decentralization of 
control. 

There are, however, some rather 
small industries, in addition, that plan 
to decentralize. One of these has 
only three hundred companies, and 
another has only fifty-five companies. 
The reason for the decentralization 
of these two small industries is not 
apparent. 

5. How will we discover viola- 
tions ? 

Fifteen of the thirty-six associa- 
tions plan to use traveling inspectors. 
Eight plan not to use traveling in- 
spectors. The remaining thirteen had 
not yet decided. Of the fifteen which 
plan to use traveling inspectors, three 
plan to rely exclusively on this source 
of information. 


Twenty of the thirty-six associa- 
tions expect that one competitor will 
tell on another, and sixteen expect to 
receive complaints from outsiders. 


Seven of the thirty-six industries 
are definitely relying on all three 
ways. 

One gets the feeling from a study 
of the questionnaires that this matter 
has not yet received much thought. 
A great many of the industries are 
uncertain as to where they may place 
their reliance or how they are going 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Retail Value of Pork Consumed 





Consumer Income Governs the Value 
of the Pork Supply 


Per Source: U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Swirr & COMPANY'S 


Year Book for 1934 is out! 

Whether you are farmer, business man, or 
consumer, you have a vital interest in the con- 
tents of this book and you'll want to read every 
page. There’s an article, ‘Meat Prices and Con- 
sumers’ Incomes” (page 12) that explains, for 
example, who makes the price of meat. The 
chart reproduced above illustrates this article. 
You will learn that the supply of hogs to be 
marketed and the incomes of office employes, 
professional people, artisans, workers in build- 
ing trades, and all who work for wages deter- 
mine the value of meat. 

You .can read (on page 30), perhaps for the 
first time, what a milk fed chicken really is. And 


the book explains—in a fascinating manner— 
something of the broadly diversified organiza- 
tion of Swift & Company. 

The “Report to Shareholders” by President 
G. F. Swift (on page 4) gives an executive's 
view of several of the Company’s activities 
during 1933. 


“The Importance of By-Product Values” 
(page 16) is of particular interest to the readers 
of this announcement. 

Reference is made to the fact that Swift & 
Company’s profit, from all sources, averages only 
a fraction of a cent a pound. 

If you would like a copy of Swift & Company’s 
Year Book, please fill out and mail the coupon, 
and you will receive it, free of charge. 


Purveyors of fine foods 


CROC OSCE OSES ESTES ESOS ESSESE SESE SESE SEES ESSE SES SESESESOSOSSSEESES ESS SHOSSSESSESESSSESSESSESSSSSOSSESESSESEE SEES SSS SSEESSES ESS S SSS SSSSSESESSEO ESOS EESOSSEOTOHOOROOOOSSOEE 


Swift & Company, 4325 Packers Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please mail me, without charge, a copy of your 1934 
Year Book. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


What does the Christian character 
or balanced life mean? ,It is this: 
Faith without credulity, conviction 
without bigotry, charity without con- 
descension, courage without pug- 
nacity, self-respect without vanity, 
humility without obsequiousness, love 
of humanity without sentimentality 
and meekness with power.—CHARLES 
Evans HuGHEs. 


A thing is worth precisely what it: 
can do for you, not what you choose 
to pay for it—JoHN RUSKIN. . 


False happiness renders men stern 
and proud, and that happiness is 
never communicated. True happiness 
renders them kind and sensible, and 
that happiness is always shared.— 
MONTESQUIEU. 


Nothing in the world can take the 
place of persistence. Talent will not; 
nothing is more common than un- 
successful men with talent. Genius 
will not ; unrewarded genius is almost 
a proverb. Education will not; the 
world is full of educated derelicts. 
Persistence and determination alone 
are omnipotent. The slogan “press 
on” has solved and will solve the 
problem of the human race.—CALvIN 
COOLIDGE. 


Limit to strength? 
There is no limit to strength. 
Limit to courage? 
There is no limit to courage. 
Limit to suffering? 
There is no limit to suffering. 
—D’ANNUNZIO. 


Ridicule, the weapon of all others 
most feared by enthusiasts of every 
description, and which from its pre- 
dominance over such minds, often 
checks what is absurd, and fully as 
often smothers that which is noble.— 
WALTER Scott. 


They are happy men whose na- 
tures sort with their vocations.— 
Bacon. 


Men attract to them the positions 
that belong to them. A small mag- 
net never has the power to drag after 
it big things —LEvER STANDARD. 


A Text 


Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good. 
—Romans 12:21. 


Sent in by L. Rownd, Kansas 
City, Mo. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


America will never fail—Ex-Sen- 
ATOR REED SMOOT. 


The object of living is work, ex- 
perience, happiness. There is joy in 
work: All that money can do is buy 
us some one else’s work in exchange 
for our own. There is no happiness 
except in the realization that we have 
accomplished something. — HENRY 
Forp. 


Another Tack 
By LitsurN Harwoop TOWNSEND 


When you suspect you're going 
wrong, 

Or lack the strength to move along 

With placid poise among your peers, 

Because of haunting doubts or fears: 

It’s time for you to shift your pack, 

And steer upon another tack! 


When wind and waves assail your 
ship, 

And anchors from the bottom slip ; 

When clouds of mist obscure your 
sun, 

And foaming waters madly run: 

It’s time for you to change your plan 

And make a port while yet you can! 


When men laugh at your woeful 
plight, 

And seek your old repute to blight ; 

When all the world bestows a frown, 

While you are sliding swiftly down: 

It’s time for you to show your grit, 

And let the scoffers know you're fit! 


VW’hen Failure opes your luckless 
door, 

And struts across the creaking floor; 

When Fortune flees and leaves you 
bare, 

And former friends but coldly stare: 

It’s time for you to take a tack, 

And show the world you’re “coming 
back!” 


Don’t be a fault-finding grouch; 
when you feel like finding fault with 
somebody or something stop for a 
moment and think; there is very apt 
to be something wrong within your- 
self. Don’t permit yourself to show 
temper, and always remember that 
when you are in the right you can 
afford to keep your temper, and when 
you are in the wrong you cannot af- 
ford to lose it—J. J. REYNoLDs. 


One can stop when mounting but 
never when descending.—N APOLEON. 


When we control business in the 
public interest we are also bound to 
encourage it in the public interest or 
it will be a bad thing for everybody 
and worst of all for those on whose 
behalf the control is nominally exer- 
cised.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Observe constantly that all things 
take place by change, and accustom 
thyself to consider that the nature of 
the universe loves nothing so much as 
to change the things which are and 
to make new things like them.— 
Marcus AvuRELIUS ANTONINUS. 


A boy who isn’t handicapped is 
handicapped.—E. L. Corp. 


Getting business is like courting a 
girl——you must offer her the right 
kind of goods and keep on calling.— 
RounpD Rosrn. 


What we need most to-day is con- 
fidence. It is becoming of Christians 
to look for confidence that cannot be 
shaken. Springs of confidence are 
available that are not concerned 
whether the dollar is worth 60 cents 
or $1.50. The first great spring of 
confidence in the Scripture is the kept 
promise of God. We have a God in 
this Bible who put a promise on every 
page. Some one once counted 36,000 
such promises. Not one of these 
promises has ever been broken; that 
is why we have faith in God.—Mrr- 
LARD L. Rosrnson, D.D. 


Every man has to make a fool of 
himself at some time of his life, and 
it is much better to get it over with 
while you are young.—Eart or Kin- 
NOULL. 
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Justify your wife's confidence— 
she trusts her todays and 
her tomorrows to you 





OOKING back, you may take 
a great deal of pride in the 
things you have been able to 
do for your wife. Her happiness 
is of first importance to you. 
But looking ahead, is it clear 
sailing? 


The more you want to do for 
her, the more difficult it often 
becomes to decide how much to 
spend for comfort and pleasure 
today and how much to put 
aside for the “tomorrows”. 


Has your wife the comfort of 
knowing that you have found a 
way, or will find the way, 
through a well-planned Pro- 
gram of Life Insurance, to pro- 
vide for her continued financial 
protection? 





Optimism may suggest that her 
future will take care of itself. 
But all about you is trouble that 
you hope your wife will never 
experience. 


Establish a plan for future 
financial independence for 
your wife and yourself. Have it 
include reserves which will tide 
you over in event of accident 
or sickness. Then your “‘todays” 
will be happier because you 
have made your “tomorrows” 
safer. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to tell you how the 
Monthly Income Plan will pro- 
vide for your wife's future and 
perhaps your own as well. Send 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT * * * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men ' 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 











for him — or mail the coupon. 
































Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, (F) 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad 
to have you give me in- 
formation about the 
Metropolitan's Monthly 
Income Plan of Insurance. 





NAME 


ADDRESS ts 


CITY 





STATE 





© 934m. t.1. co. 
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... B. C. Forbes Says... 


















































ROSPECTS brighten _ that 
Spring will bring heartening bus- 
iness sunshine. 

The first month of the year has 
brought some but not sensational im- 
provement. 

February should bring moderate 
quickening of activity. 

Thereafter the rate of recovery is 
likely to be better provided Congress 
and Washington do not unduly inter- 
fere with returning confidence. 

Recent developments at Washing- 
ton have tended to allay rather than 
aggravate apprehension. President 
Roosevelt’s currency policy to date 
has worked satisfactorily. Congress 
has not acted obstreperously. NRA 
has not been keeping business and in- 
dustry on tenter-hooks. The first of 
the ten billions which the Treasury 
must raise has been readily furnished 
at light cost. The RFC has not again 
assumed the rule of dictator to bank 
managements. Transportation Co- 
ordinator Eastman’s eagerly-awaited 
report proved so innocuous that it 
caused not a ripple. 


EANWHILE, the underlying 

economic trend has been to- 
wards stability and somewhat higher 
prices. 

Most commodities have advanced 
more or less. The stock market has 
exhibited distinctly greater animation 
at up-creeping quotations. Semi- 
speculative bonds, notably rails, have 
gained ground, and U. S. Govern- 
ment issues have held firm. 

Employment, stimulated by whole- 
sale job-giving out of public funds, 
has been well maintained thus far 
through the Winter season. Such 
wage changes as have occurred have 
been in the right direction. 

Industrial leadership has been en- 
joyed by the motor industry; orders 
for new models have exceeded all ex- 
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Sun 


Breaks Through 


for 


Business 


pectations, many factories are far be- 
hind in meeting dealers’ and consum- 
ers’ demands, production is being ex- 
panded rapidly. Railroads are mak- 
ing a much more encouraging finan- 
cial showing, thanks: more to curtail- 
ment of expenses than to expansion 
of traffic. 


orders were completed, but manufac- 
turers look for heavier calls from rail- 
roads, motor-makers and, before 
long, from construction concerns un- 
dertaking public projects. Power con- 
sumption is running materially ahead 
of a year ago. 


ETAIL trade has generated pro- 

nounced vigor. Particularly 
cheerful reports come from various 
sections of the South, from the Pacif- 
ic region and from certain Middle- 
West agricultural States. New York 
swarms with buyers for retail houses. 
A new and gratifying feature is in- 
creased purchasing of better-grade 
goods. 

Banking conditions are gradually 
being cleaned up. The RFC continues 
to pump funds into banks, big and 
little, in exchange for preferred stock. 
Incidentally, in view of the Govern- 
ment’s staggering financial needs, the 
wisdom of forcing unneeded capital 
upon strong banks is open to serious 
question. 


Turning to the other side of the 
picture, thoughtful citizens are con- 
cerned over the unprecedentedly lav- 
ish expenditures of Federal taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

The writer drew upon his head vio- 
lent criticism for venturing to sug- 
gest that the Washington decree to 
put 4,000,000 people on the public 
payrolls almost overnight could not 
possibly be carried out with efficiency. 
Already the country is ringing with 


Steel mills have experi- . 
enced a slight lull since fourth-quarter’ 


CWA “scandals’’; so much so that 
President Roosevelt has been moved 
to institute searching investigation 
and to order early drastic curtailment 
of expenditures. That waste and per- 
haps graft have developed should 
cause.no great sensation. Nothing 
else need have beén expected by those 
fafniliar with the ways of petty poli- 


a . 
ficians and their hangers-on. 


-. Our bankers, investment firms and 
promoters were no more eager to 
drum up loans for all and sundry 
abroad and at home than Washington 
has been to shovel out money. We 
know the aftermath of the reckless 
lending of 1928-29. The frenzied 
piling up of a public debt of thirty- 
five billions will inevitably bring a 
day of reckoning. (See page 6.) 


T still remains true that the most 

impressive gain of all has been in 
sentiment. Consumers are showing 
greater readiness to spend. Workers 
have become less fearful of losing 
their jobs. Investors are putting 
funds into securities more freely. Re- 
tailers are less timid about filling 
their shelves. Manufacturers are less 
averse to contracting for supplies of 
raw materials. Automobile dealers 
are sending to manufacturers orders 
beyond sales already consummated. 
Speculators are more active on the 
optimistic side. The guarantee of 
bank deposits up to $2,500 has dis- 
sipated fhe disposition to hoard. The 
50-to-60 cents’ dollar program has 
greatly mitigated timidity in high 
places. 

To Congress: Please modify the 
Securities Act so that new financing 
and refinancing can. be conducted by 
responsible companies. The law as 
it now stands is seriously curtailing 
capital expenditures and _restricting 
dividend disbursements. 
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25,000 
EXECUTIVES AND 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 
ORDERED 


this NEW 


ACME 
VISIBLE RECORD 


within 90 days 


@ In January over 25,000 more executives and department 
heads started using the new Acme Da-Log — a combined 
calendar and business diary built on the Acme visible prin- 
ciple. Here is another dramatic illustration of how rapidly 
business leaders are adopting Acme Visible Equipment. 


This widespread use of the new Acme Da-Log has revealed 
to each of them the desirability for Acme Visible Equipment 
for their other records. Many companies have standardized 
on the use of Acme Visible Records for all departments — 
because of what they accomplished in one. 


Are you “trading customers’’ with competitors? 
Guided by Acme Visible Sales Records your new accounts 
will represent net gain. 





ACME 


VISIBLE RECORDS 


Ready February 1—contains many new 
ideas—ILLUSTRA TED—showing how you 
can save time and make money using Acme 
Visible Records. Write and get a copy. 


Attach the coupon to your letterhead. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
45S. Michigan Ave. :: Chicago, Illinois 


- INSITE 


RECORD PRODUCTS 


What additional items can you sell to present cus- 
tomers? Acme Visible Records will show you what to sell 
—how to sell it—and to whom. 


Is your inventory too high? Acme Stock Records will 
show you where to reduce it. 

Are your “Receivables’’ carrying too many past 
due accounts? Are they paying more pressing credi- 
tors first? An Acme Visible Ledger keeps the record in half 
the time and speeds collections. 

2 a a a @ - 
NEW LOW PRICES — For example, Acme Visible Listing Equipment 
as low as 2 cents per name; Acme Visible Card Equipment as low 


as 3 cents per account. Every office can now afford the advantages 
of Acme Visible Card Records— at new low cost. 


EXECUTIVES AND DEPARTMENT HEADS ARE INVITED 
TO REQUEST A COPY OF ACME’S NEW CATALOG 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
4 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send new Acme Catalog—ready February 1. 





TWO DISTINCT TYPES OF VISIBLE EQUIPMENT 


SE IE SEA MOE A records. 
C- If interested in new price list, check here. 
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Pictograph Shows Spots 


_ For Sales Action 


HE sales manager who wants a 

really bright spot right now 

should pick the Pacific Coast, 
and particularly California and Wash- 
ington. If a glance at the Pictograph 
map does not give immediate convic- 
tion of this, let the manager run his 
eye down the list of fifteen cities 
given below. 

Salesmen in several other parts of 
the country, however, should also be 
sending in cheerful reports from the 
field. In New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, al- 
though the rating is “B” as compared 
to a heavy share of “A”s on the 
Pacific Coast, the trend is predomi- 
nantly upward. 

Though less pronouncedly so, the 
trend is also generally upward in 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida and Alaba- 
ma. (From Miami, come reports of 
difficulties in obtaining hotel accom- 
modation. ) 


In the Middle West, only Ohio, 
Indiana and Iowa have a predomi- 
nantly upward trend. But Minnesota 
is again vigorously on the upward 
march and the Montana and Nebras- 
ka trend is upward. 


In the Southwest, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana and Texas are moving upward, 
and each one of these states has more 
than its share of “A” territory. 


Executives responsible for sales 
planning will also note the continu- 
ance of the favorable conditions men- 
tioned in our last issue, particularly 
the domination of the Pictograph by 
“B” territory, and the increasing 
amount of “A” territory. If this bal- 
ance continues, an extremely vigorous 
Spring rise in many parts of the 
country seems likely. 


Among cities in which business has 
in the past few weeks compared more 
favorably with the same period a year 
earlier than at any time since the first 
publication of the Pictograph are the 
following. These fifteen cities are 
listed in the order of their population. 

(Practical users of the Pictograph 
will notice that these are not neces- 
sarily the “best” cities in the United 
States, but they are all cities which 
should have special attention from the 
saies department with expectation of 
continued improvement in each one.) 

1. Baltimore, Md.: This city has 
lagged behind other large cities in mak- 








ing actual business gains. It has, how- 
ever, been moving steadily toward the 
figures of a year earlier ever since the 
Bank Holiday. 

2. Seattle, Wash.: This is the largest 
city now ranked “A.” With scarcely an 
interruption, business has been consist- 
ently ahead of that a year earlier ever 
since August. 

3. Scranton, Pa: In this important 
coal city, business has now for the first 
time shown its ability to pass the levels 
of a year earlier. 

4. Spokane, Wash.: Another State-of- 
Washington city for the special list. 
Here, business has been running consist- 
ently ahead of the previous year since 
mid-December. 

5. Peoria, Ill.: Even before the return 
of whiskey this city was consistently 
ahead of 1932. It starts the new year 
even farther ahead of 1933. 

6. Davenport, Ia.: Bank trouble a year 
ago December left this city struggling 
for breath. Though still considerably 
below the levels of a year ago, it is now 
in far better condition than it was last 
Summer, and gives signs of further im- 
provement. 

7. Berkeley, Calif.: Again the Pacific 
Coast. Since the first of October, busi- 
ness in this city has improved steadily 
and rapidly. 

8. Portland, Me.: Though sagging a 
little in late January, has shown during 
December and early January its ability 
to keep ahead of the previous year. 

9. Terre Haute, Ind.: Looks as if Jan- 
uary here will have exceeded any month 
of 1933. 

10. San Jose, Calif.: Another California 
city that is showing the way to the rest 
of the nation. 

11. Fresno, Calif.: Raisins, the fig crop, 
cotton reduction cash and $700,000 in- 
creased bank deposits in the first half 
of January! Surely this is reason enough 
for a vigorous surge toward prosperity. 

12. Stockton, Calif.: Fourth California 
city in this list, and sixth Pacific Coast 
city. Last year, January fell below the 
levels of December and the Autumn. 
This year, January bids fair to show its 
heels to any 1933 month. 

13. Williamsport, Pa.: Another city 
heretofore lagging which now for the 
first time is ahead of the levels of a 
year earlier. 

14. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Business here 
has almost reached the high levels of 
last July. The excess over a year ago 
is not great, but has continued steadily 
for several months. 

15. Green Bay, Wis.: After sagging off 
in the late Autumn, business here again 
passed the levels of a year earlier at the 
beginning of December, and the margin 
of gain has been increased during Jan- 
uary. 









When there is 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


the management and 
employees join hands 
to provide in advance 
for the families of 
workers who die. 


EMPLOYERS ARE INVITED 
TO SUBMIT INQUIRIES 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 











Wall Street Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest book brings 
his “Truth of the Stock Tape” up 
to date; explains the 1929 Bull 
Market and the cause of the panic 
which followed. It will teach you 
how to select the right stocks to 
buy and sell at the right time and 
give you more real market knowl- 
edge than you can get from any 
other source. Contains 41 charts 
proving the rules. Price $6 pre- 
paid, Descriptive leaflet F-6 free. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 











Lawl 


STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary.Training prepared by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 


of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 


our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 


dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 2364-L, Chicago 


FARM SURPLUSES 
THE CAUSE . . THE SOLUTION 
New 84-page booklet ‘‘The Farm 
Horse’ by U. 8S. Bureau of the] 
Census is a_ thorough study of 
horses and mules and their relation 
to present low prices of farm prod- 
ucts. Valuable for anyone inter- 
ested in the farm problem and its 
solution. Send 10c to Horse and 











Mule Assn. of America, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, II]. 
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Business Trends at a Glance 


’ 
ECEMBER 15th, we said on this 
D page: “It is now quite possible that 
after December is out of the way 
we shall have a definite slowing down until 
the Spring rise begins. . . . January and 
February, in some lines and some parts 
of the country, may be discouraging. 
“But when the Spring rise comes it 
ought to be a very real one.” 
Each one of these statements still holds 
good. Except that for “quite possible” 


may now be substituted the word “cer- 
tain.” 


Bank Debits 


The volume of check transactions and 
similar debits to individual accounts re- 
corded by the Federal Reserve banks are 
the best single measurement of the total 
volume of business. 

As the chart on this page shows, the 
one year comparison of bank debits began 
again late in September, and reached a 
peak just at the time when the sentences 
quoted above were being sent to the 
printer. Bank debits reported in December 
were actually below those of the same 
month a year earlier. During January the 
ratio has been gradually creeping up again, 
and it now seems likely that January debits 
will have been very slightly ahead of those 
for January, 1933. 

Bank debits outside of New York City 
tell a slightly different story. Here the 
index has been moving gradually down- 
ward, and in the four weeks ending Janu- 
ary 17th business volume in dollars out- 
side the Wall Street area was just a small 
fraction of one per cent. ahead of last 
year. This outside-of-New York compari- 
son has not yet started to move up again. 

For the country as a whole, the long 
time trend shown by the heavy line on 
the chart will have turned up again if 
the light solid line does not fall below the 
low point of September 20th. At the pres- 
ent time it seems altogether improbable 
that it will fall this far. 

The long time trend line for outside of 
New York, on the other hand, did not turn 
down during the Fall dullness, but now ap- 
pears to have moved just the least bit 
downward because, of the recent drop. No 
serious decline need be expected, however. 


Automobile Production 


For the near future this is the most 
promising of all our indices. It reached 
a low point on December 30th, but made 
a sharp upward turn (in the comparison 
to last year) immediately afterward. 

This index customarily moves quite in- 
dependently of general business conditions, 
and is subject to much sharper fluctuations. 


Car Loadings 


In mid-January our index of freight car 
loadings (in comparison to last year) had 
reached the highest point since September 
th. 

This rise was, however, due entirely to 
increased loadings of coal and coke. The 


index for every other class of loadings 
showed a drop, and in the latest single 
week for which coal figures are available, 
coal loadings also showed a tendency to 
weaken. 

Less-than-carload loadings, grain, and live 
stock have been running below last year. 
Ore loadings and forest product loadings 
are well ahead of last year, but the index 
for each one is at the lowest point in sev- 
eral months and may be expected to fall 
still farther. Miscellaneous loadings seem 
to have reached a peak. 


Steel Production 

Activity in this important industry is 
now beginning to ease off after a pro- 
longed period in which output has been 
from two to nearly four times that of a 
year earlier, except during the Autumn. 
But even at the lowest point of the Au- 
tumn, output was nearly once and a half 
that of the same period of 1932. 


Electric Power 

Output in this exceedingly important in- 
dustry is not as good a measure of general 
conditions as’ is sometimes thought. The 
comparison of power output with that of a 
year earlier tends to lag behind other in- 
dices, and its fluctuations are much slighter. 
Electric power output in the latest week 
for which figures are available seems to 
have begun the same dip which has already 
been observed in the indices for debits out- 
side of New York, for car loadings, and 
for steel. 


Business Solvency 


The solvency situation is one of the most 
encouraging in the entire business picture. 
Our own solvency index, based on Dun and 
Bradstreet figures, now stands at 220 as 
of January 18th. Except for the previous 
week, when the index recorded 221, this is 
the highest point reached in either 1933 or 
1934. In face of the fact that January 
commonly brings forth more than the aver- 


age number of failures, the recent showing 
of this solvency index is extremely im- 
portant. 

What this means, in general, is that com- 
mercial failures have been somewhat less 
than half as numerous as in the same per- 
iod last year. Naturally, this rate of im- 
provement cannot be expected to continue 
indefinitely, but there is no reason why 
at least some improvement cannot continue 
for a long time to come. 


Forbes Recovery Index 


Regular readers of this department know 
the Forspes Recovery Index has been an 
important factor in our unique record of 
successful forecasting during the past 
twelve months. This Recovery Index, which 
is a rough measure of the strength of re- 
covery from the levels of July, 1932, has 
now been supplemented by two other re- 
lated indices. One of these measures the 
activity of the downward forces which took 
hold last July, the other measures the sec- 
ondary recovery since the first of last Oc- 
tober. 

At the present time all three of these 
indices tell the same story. All reached 
a low point late in September, then moved 
upward till around the first of December. 
Not until about November 15th did this 
recovery reported to Forbes readers in Oc- 
tober show in general reports of business 
conditions. 

All three indices turned down during 
December and early January, and the re- 
lapse thus indicated began to appear on 
other indices early in January. 

Again, all three indices reached a new 
low point for the present swing as of Janu- 
ary 10th, but it is too early to say whether 
the improvement shown (in all three) the 
following week marks the beginning of the 
sustained improvement which may be ex- 
pected to show in indices of the traditional 
type somewhere around March Ist. 

But there is surely a good Spring ahead. 
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Recent bank debits have been almost exactly the 

same as those of a year earlier. Solid line, entire 

country (ratio to last year). Broken line, outside 
New York. Heavy line, long-time trend 
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How Shall Codes Be 
Administered? 
(Continued from page 16) 


to handle this end of the problem. 
One can almost hear them saying, 
“We will cross that bridge when we 
come to it.” 


6. What will administration of 
our code cost? 

Nowhere in the questionnaire is 
there more confusion or uncertainty 
than in the answers to this question. 
Twenty of the thirty-six frankly do 
not know. Some of those who pro- 
fess to know obviously have no con- 
ception of what administration of a 
code of fair competition means. One 
industry that plans to set up separate 
controlling machinery, for example, 
expressed the opinion that it would 
cost $1,000 a year to operate! Some 
of the other estimates are equally 
ridiculous. On the other hand, some 
of the industries realize something of 
the magnitude of the administration 
job and have budgeted accordingly. 

A year from now, when we really 
know what the operation of a code 
costs, it will probably be possible to 
work out some ‘sort of a relationship 
between the cost and the number of 
companies in the industry, weighted, 
perhaps, by the number of employees. 
At present, this seems to be impos- 
sible. 

The Statistics sent in by those in- 
dustries whose replies throw some de- 
gree of light on the problem of ad- 
ministration costs are: 


Estimated 

Industry Companies Employees Expenditures 
A 40 ee $15,000 
B 45 3,000 25-50,000 
G 50 1,000 15,000 
D 55 2,800 30,000 
E 60 4,000 10,000 
F 250 4,000 15,000 
G 300 ie 40,000 
H 600 25,000 50,000 
I 750 140,000 200,000 
J 1,000 20,000 200,000 
K 1,400 115,000 275,000 
} 3 4,300 142,000 85,600 
M 18,000 72,000 150,000 


Since industries L and M expect 
to use decentralized operations, the 
figures probably refer only to head- 
quarters supervision. 

The impression one gets from 2 
study of the questionnaire is that 
these figures are mostly guesses ; and 
from a study of real administration as 
it works out, one is forced to believe 
that these guesses are woefully low 
in comparison with the actual prob- 
able cost. 

A rule of thumb approach indicates 
a minimum of code administration 
cost of $10,000 a year for a tiny in- 
dustry ; $25,000 to $30,000 for a 
small industry ; $150,000 to $200,000 
for an industry with a thousand 
plants ; and $250,000 up for industries 
with two or three thousand plants. 








But you CAN break through it with 
Castle Films! 


Castle Films snap the weariest 
jobber out of his off-season day- 
dreams and give him enthusiasm 
for your company, your product, 
his profits! 


Castle Films bring Speed! Action! 
Music! Drama! to men behind the 
counter and back up mere words 
with high-powered vivid proofs. 

Castle Sound Films convince cus- 
tomers that what you say is true, 
what you sell is sound, what you 
have is what they want. Action that 
produces reaction to your product! 


To go into market, factory, and 
workshop and find sales drama is 


25 





one thing. To transfer that drama 
to’ an audience is another — and 
harder! Castle does it all, from 
script to screen, and does it well. 
Twenty years’ experience has shown 
us how to make pictures that are 
both efficient: and economical. If 
there’s a picture in your business, 
we'll find it. If not, we'll tell you. 

FINALLY—all you need to show 
Castle Sound Films is the NEW 
portable, fire-proof 16 mm. sound- 
on-film projector — packed in suit- 
case size. 

It costs you nothing to find out 
what Castle Films have done for 
some of the largest businesses in the 
country. Advertising agencies 
recognized. 


CASTLE FILMS 





Producers—Distributors—Exhibitors of 


BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES 


R. C. A. Building, Rockefeller Centre, New York City 
Wrigley Buliding, Chicago «+ Pacific Coast, Claus Spreckels Building, San Francisco 








10 Shares 


and upwards 


can be purchased through 
us for cash or on a con- 
servative marginal basis. 


The many advantages 
Odd Lot trading offers to 
both the large and small 
investor are outlined in 
an interesting booklet. 


Copy furnished on request 
Ask for F. 610 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


39 Broadway 
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BUY THIS BARGAIN 
STOCK NOW 


Those who bought stocks last February and March 
accumulated astonishing profits during the rally that fol- 
lewed. A similar epportunity is yours today. Those 
who have the courage to buy now will profit tremendously 


during coming months. 

We have discovered a medium-priced stock which 
appeals to us as one of the biggest bargains on the 
board. This issue has always been a brilliant performer 
and undoubtedly will lead the next upswing, which 
should begin soon. 

concern is well-managed—financial condition ex- 
cellent—earnings expected to increase rapidly—price of 
stock is reasonable—capitalization is small, so that price 
of stock could advance swiftly. In short, this is one 
of the most attractive bargains which we have uncovered 
in a long time. . 

The name of the above-mentioned stock will be sent 
to you absolutely free. Also an interesting little book, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.”” No charge—no 
obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 503, Chimes Blidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful 
procedure and methods 


hints on trading 
in our 
Copy free on request. 
Ask for Booklet J-6 
Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(HisHOLM 8 (HaPMAN 


Established 1967 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


booklet. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Gives Definite Bull Signal and 
Major Advancing Trend Should Continue 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


T the time our last article was 
A written the market had worked it- 

self into a technical position of 
critical balance, where “anything might 
happen” and we frankly called attention 
to this indefinite interpretation, rather than 
trying to “guess” which way the market 
cat would jump. It jumped around the 
middle of the month, and with considerable 
spirit, on the up-side. 

We suggested last issue that the funda- 
mental position seemed strong and the 
technical position, while then indefinite, 
would be sharply swung to a bullish signal 
for rapid advance by only a few days of 
recovery. This is practically what hap- 
pened, and inside of four trading days 
after the last review was written the 
technical picture had joined the funda- 
mental indications for a strongly bullish 
forecast. The “break-away” move fol- 
lowed around the middle of January and 
it is now most logical to consider the major 
trend definitely upward. 


OR the longer-term, therefore, the cur- 

rent major advance appears still in its 
primary phase. After many months of 
trading area and technical congestion, the 
recent signals suggest that the present up- 
ward trend could continue on into new 
high ground for the bull market, and there 
are even possibilities for extension of 
another 25 to 35 points upward over the 
next few months. 

This latter “possibility” must await fur- 
ther confirmation, but we may be satisfied 
meanwhile with the logical conclusion that 
the market has declared itself on the con- 
structive. side. Having established this 
underlying basis for optimism over the 
longer swing, however, we need not expect 
prices to go steadily upward without in- 
terruption. It is only fair to say that a 


moderate intermediate reaction, after the 
recent gains, is not only well within the 
realm of probability, but would place the 
major upward trend on a more solid long- 
swing basis. 

The important point in this regard is 
that any such reaction should be mild and 
only temporary. If it does materialize it 
should provide an opportunity for taking 
additional long positions to those who have 
not completed a fair share of their accumu- 
lation on our previous advices. 


PECIFICALLY, we do not think such 

an intermediate reaction would go back 
to the break-away levels of Monday, Jan- 
uary 15th, and a normal correction might 
retrace only about half of the ground 
gained since that date. 

Such a reaction would not be large 
enough to make advisable any material 
profit-taking at this time, since in a 
major bull movement the reactions are 
never certain and there is considerable 
danger of simply losing one’s long position. 

We have no objection to moderate profit- 
taking by the agile trader but we see no 
necessity for disturbing the bulk of long- 
swing holdings. 


OU original speculative campaign re- 
mains definitely in force, therefore, on 
the long side. This campaign was instituted 
around the lows of October 21st; though 
we have recognized that 25 per cent. of it 
was technically “stopped out” in the shake- 
out of December 20th, the remaining three- 
quarters is still intact and should be con- 
tinued. 

The long-swing investor should also be 
well accumulated on our long-standing 
bullish recommendations and he should re- 
main so. . 

THURSDAY, January 25th, 1934. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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What Every Investor Should Know 
. About Market Action 


by A. W. Wetsel 


As indications that we have taken another constructive step forward continue to 
multiply and the upward market trend again is resumed, we receive many letters from 
puzzled investors seeking information about how to benefit by these newly created op- 
portunities ... how to start rebuilding lost fortunes ... how to make profits today. 


N* it has been our opinion, and we 
have so advised repeatedly, that you 
do not need a bull market in order 
to protect your holdings and make money. 
True, in a broad upward market more 
people become interested and action is more 
decisive. There is not the hesitancy not 
fear that often accompanies a declining 
market or a sideways market. But through 
a sound understanding of market action, it is 
possible to safeguard your investments and take 
profits in all types of markets. 


Substitute Knowledge 
for Indecision 


You have often heard the old adage that “‘any- 
one can buy but the profits come from know- 
ing WHEN to sell.” That very knowledge is 
obtainable from the market itself. 

Security prices are human conclusions—the 
meeting ground of the buyer and seller. There- 
fore, if you are to gauge market action, the 
human element must be considered as a con- 
trolling factor. 

Statistical information, while of vital impor- 
tance, is not a conclusive guide. Time and again, 
in the last few months you have seen the mar- 
ket move in directly the opposite direction from 
the way in which statistical reports indicated it 
should move. As for instance, during the sum- 
mer of 1932. Statistically, the country was at 
its lowest ebb, yet the upward swing starting 
in July lasted for three months. In April, 
1933, U. S. Steel issued the poorest report (sta- 
tistically) it ever published and almost imme- 
diately (within a month) its common stock 
rose from 26 to 49. 

That is why we repeatedly state that security 
prices are controlled by factors within the mar- 
ket itselt. Through constant analysis of these 
factors it is possible to predetermine market 
action—to tell WHAT should be done to pro- 
vide protection and enhance the opportunities 
for profit. 

Today with the market again attracting a 
constantly widening circle of buyers . . . with 
a great opportunity for profiting .... it be- 
comes imperative to know in advance what you 
reasonably can expect to do and what should 
not be done. 


Two Ways to Know 


In order to gain that knowledge you can either 
devote much of your time to the subject and 
reach your own conclusions, or, you can profit 
by the experience, knowledge and guidance of 
others, And this latter group may be divided 
into smaller groups. 

There are many who profess to be able to 
foretell market action. It is our suggestion, 
however, that in choosing such counsel you 
carefully analyze: 

(1) The methods used in forecasting 

(2) The record achieved by following 

those methods 





Wetsel Method Inductive 


Wetsel recommendations are the results of 
inductive reasoning, that is, positive conclusions 
arrived at through careful and constant analysis 
of contributing causes that are known to gov- 
ern market trends and security prices. This 
method is directly opposed to those conclusions 
based on deductive reasoning from assumed 


‘causes and incomplete facts. Nor is a Wetsel 


recommendation the result of a composite aver- 
age (if, indeed, such a thing were possible) of 
the conclusions of others. 

The success of this organization (and, there- 
fore, the financial progress of its clients) has 
been based upon its exclusive methods and 
original conclusions as applied to market action 
and the making of money. 


From the Wetsel Record 


By ignoring all other methods or “systems,” 
the Wetsel method of interpreting the Tech- 
nical Factors that control market trends and 
security prices, successfully foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in September—and again 
on October 7 of that year. 


—the break of May, 1930, when others proclaimed 
the market was definitely on its way to ‘‘normalcy.”’ 


—the break of April, 1931, when business indices 
and statistics indicated broad improvement. Mr. 
Wetsel wired his clients to sell both investment 
and trading holdings. 


—five major upswings that occurred during this 
period. 


—rising market of the summer of 1932, at a time 
when statistically the country was at the lowest 
point. And at which time most investors over- 
looked a major opportunity for fortifying their 
positions and making profits. 


—the market rise following the bank moratorium. 
After advising clients to stay out of the market 
during February, specific buying recommendations 
were issued on February 27 and on March 1. 
Profits were taken after sensational rise following 
the reopening of the Exch 


—the beginning of the gold embargo market. Pur- 
chases again being made on April 14-17—two to 
five days prior to the sensational rise following the 
embargo. 


—the long persistent Spring rise, following the gold 
embargo soon again afforded large profit oppor- 
tunities as buying instructions had been issued two 
to five days prior to the beginning of the rise. 


—the break in the grain and commodity markets in 
mid-July, 1933. (In order to make our position 
clear and complete, we add, we did not have all 
investors out of the stock market at that time. 
although owners of certain issues had been advised 
to sell a few days before.) 


—the turning of the recent market decline. After 
having kept investors OUT of the market during 
October and early November, buying instructions 
were issued on November 3. d again just four 
— before announcement of the ‘‘stabilization’’ 
pian. 





These instances are given because the dates 
and what they signify are so well remembered. 
But, they also emphasize the necessity for fore- 
casting short swings, which may aggregate even 
more profits. 


Enhancing Your Opportunities 
Once more, we are in the type of market thar 


is likely to cause some investors to become care 
less or subject to misleading guidance through 


giving too much credence to certain phrases or 
actions. Therefore, the following warning is 
issued as a general guide to all investors. 


The market has been quite selective—securities 
moving independently of each other. 


_ Security prices and the market trend are acting 
independently of gold and commodity prices. Do 
not be misled by the possible effects of inflation. 

Markets move in advance of statistical informa- 


tion. Beware of buying or selling after statistics 
are published. 


Market forecasting is not yet a science. It is 
possible through interpretative experience. to fore- 
tell trends with a much better than average degree 
of accuracy but not with scientific precision. 


We agree that the present is a “good time” 
to enter the market with a view toward re- 
couping losses and again making profits. But 
we also know that your chances are greatly 
enhanced if you are advised by experienced, in- 
dependent counsel WHAT to buy (and sel) 
WHEN and at WHAT prices. 

That, in short, is the function of this organi- 
zation. From the individual and organization 
with large estate problems to the small in- 
vestor and trader seeking to build up his capi- 
tal there is a Wetsel Service for every inves- 
tor’s need. 


Booklet Shows How—Sent Free 


Those who are satisfied to judge financial prog- 
ress by the complacent standards of a few years 
ago (the known fallacies of today) will not be 
interested in this type of service. But for those 
who do realize that market trends and security 
prices are being forecast—profitably, we have 
prepared a clear and specific description of con- 
servative and profitable trading methods. 

This booklet, “How to Protect Your Capital 
and Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through Trad- 
ing” merits your serious thought at this time. 
It has pointed the way to a sound understand- 
ing of market action for both large and small 
investors throughout the country. Send for it 
today. See how this method might help you. 
No cest or obligation. Merely fill in and mail 
the coupon. 


A. W. WETSEL 
Advisory Service, Inc. 


PEND 
SP 
Chrysler Bldg. 3 = New York, N. Y 
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A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Investment Counselors 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me _ without obligation, your 
analytical booklet “How to. Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth * 
Through Trading.” F. 30 
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Excitement 
OR TO GET AWAY FROM IT 


HAVE you an urge to do 
things? Vent it in a holi- 
day at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. Ride it out on the 
hard-packed sand. Turn it 
loose on our squash courts. 
Dozens of such diversions 
are here for people like 
you. 
GQ? < \ 
> ly 
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Or, if you want escape 
from hurly-burly, we offer 
broad ocean decks, lazy 
sun chairs, health baths, 
cheerful rooms, music. So 
come to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall where rest and recrea- 
tion abound along with 
superb food and deep, 


. refreshing sleep. 
BPhecen You can do it very 
reasonably right 
now. Rates are 
moderate. American and 


European plans. Write for 
reservations. 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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The $s in Inventions 
By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


An Aid to Planning. Just at this sea- 
son of the year, the change in the calen- 
dar seems to give incentive to business 
planning. My own planning of the con- 
tents of future issues of ForBes has been 
noticeably simplified this last month by 
a simple filing-folder clip sent to me by 
one of our readers. 

The essential characteristic of this new 
clip is that papers are fastened firmly in- 
to the folder at their upper left corner. 
Sheets thus fastened are much more easi- 
ly flipped over than when fastened in the 
usual way, and the entire contents of 
each sheet to which you turn is easily 
visible. You do not have to crane your 
neck to see what is said on the top line 
of one of the underneath sheets. 

One ,of my assistants has also been 
using the new clip, and finds it possible 
to bind together 100 sheets, firmly, and 
without losing any of their readability. 

This new clip should be handy in any 
kind of file where loose sheets are unde- 
sirable. 


Two By-Products of Research. One 
of the most interesting phases of re- 
search—and one of the important values 
which come out of having a research de- 
partment—is that valuable results fre- 
quently crop up as almost accidental by- 
products of an apparently unrelated 
problem. 

Several years ago, aluminum trays 
were popular with cafeteria manage- 
ments. They are exceedingly light, of 
course. Problems occurred, however. 
One of these was that spilled coffee left 
stains. 

By-product number one: a company 


fixtures. Manufacturers of pocket mir- 
rors, table ornaments, household appli- 
ances, decorative store fronts, should 
also expect to find uses for this sapphire 
surfaced aluminum. 


New Gases. Another extremely in- 
teresting case, not exactly of a by-prod- 
uct, but rather of the development of 
new uses wholly unrelated to the original 
uses of a product, will be of interest to 
companies which package foods, to can- 
dy makers who use nuts and fruits, to 
grain elevator operators, and even to 
owners of ships, hotels, and restaurants. 

About seven years ago, the industrial 
world first began to hear about solid car- 
bon dioxide. Ordinary carbon dioxide is, 
of course, familiar to us as coal gas or as 
the waste product of the human lung. 
Solid COs is, however, an ice which liter- 
ally melts into thin air, leaving no trace 
behind. 

In the interim, solid COs has become 
familiar to many both in factory proces- 
ses (such as chilling aluminum rivets for 
airplanes) and in special packing for 
ice cream which cannot be eaten imme- 
diately after it is delivered in the home. 

Now the makers of this solid CO. have 
discovered that CO: gas can be practi- 
cally used as a carrier for active, lighter 
gases. One result is that in the past 
several months at least two CO. com- 
panies have brought to market new 
gases for fumigation. The claim made 
tor one of the new gases is that it is 
harmless to human beings; leaves no 
odor, taste, or color; but effectively pre- 
vents the development of worms and in- 
sects. 


TO MAKE MONEY 


IN STOCKS YOU DON’T NEED 
STATISTICS, NEWS NOR TIPS 


YOU DO NEED TO KNOW 


which was making a laminated phenolic 
material for electrical use discovered, 
along about 1929, that its material could 


Electrocution for Pests. Another in- 
teresting method for coping with the 
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THE BEST STOCKS TO BUY 
WHEN TO BUY THEM 
AND WHEN TO SELL THEM, 
WHICH CAN BEST BE DETERMINED 
BY CHARTS and GRAPHIC RECORDS. 
Stocks Forecast Their Own Movements 
If You Know How To Read Them. 


WE DO. 
DAILY LETTER—38 STOCKS 
$20 at gg ge QUAR ~~ gut 
Sample Free. No Obligation 
THE FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 
Broadway, New York 
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The New 
PRINCESS 


Bermuda’s largest hotel maintains unques- 
tioned leadership in distinguished patron- 
age. Continued management assures friendly 
and delightful hospitality. With every 
feature of entertainment and world famed 
service retained, it COSTS NO MORE 
TO LIVE at The Princess than any good 
hotel in Bermuda! Here your dollar has 
now greater value than ever before. 


Booklet, rate schedule, and information 

will be gladly forwarded upon request to 

The New Princess Hotel, Bermuda, or any 
authorized Travel Bureau 


be used to make cafeteria trays that 
were both light and resistant to grease 
and stains. Many thousands of these 
trays are now in use. 

By-product number two: the company 
interested in aluminum trays, stirred 
perhaps by this invasion of its field, put 
the coffee stain problem up to its re- 
search department. Result, there is now 
announced a discovery which you never 
in the world would think of connecting 
with cafeteria problems unless you knew 
this history. This discovery is that by 
electrolytic treatment the surface of 
aluminum can be made almost mirror 
like, and that by a second electrolytic 
process the mirrored surface can then 
be permanently protected by depositing 
on it millions of microscopic sapphires. 
(Sapphires, I am surprised to learn, are 
nothing more nor less than aluminum 
oxide.) 

The greatest value of this new discov- 
ery is expected to come in the field of 
illumination. In fact, it “is expected to 
create radical changes in future illumina- 
tion practices,” including probably im- 


problem of insect larvae in grain has also 
been making progress. This method uses 
high voltage electricity. Grain happens 
to be a poor conductor of electricity, but 
both the body and the egg of a weevil 
are good conductors. The result is that 
current passing through the grain de- 
stroys the weevil’s eggs with their own 
heat without damage to the grain. 

One claim made by those skeptical of 
the new process was that it would cook 
the grain. To find out the truth, spon- 
sors made a number of tests. What they 
learned as a result was that the electric 
treatment apparently improves instead of 
harming the grain. In one case, treated 
grain that was afterwards planted 
reached a height of three inches while 
untreated grain had grown two inches 
during the same time: 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
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Wall Street Pointers 


STOCK TRENDS. So far as 

current trends in Government 
monetary policy are concerned, they 
seem to be favorable to higher prices, 
even in their confusion. Along with the 
intimation for early stabilization of the 
dollar, for instance, we have the infla- 
tionary implications of high-pressure 
Government spending, which is bullish. 
Actual stabilization, it appears, would not 
discount such spending or its bullish ef- 
fects on business. 

It might be argued, for instance, that 
since inflation fears put the market up 
last Summer, stabilization should put it 
down. We do not agree with such a 
view. In the first place, fears of infla- 
tion probably did as much to stem last 
Summer’s revival as to start it, for the 
really important capital movement was 
probably out of American securities, as 
large capital was liquidated here and 
transported out of the country. 

The reverse movement should now get 
under way and repatriation of American 
capital will also probably be accompanied 
by a new flow of foreign funds into this 
country, especially as fears of further 
European devaluation grow. 

While such rapid shifting of capital 
throughout the world is far from con- 
ducive to fundamental stability in world 
economics, the flow to the United States 
which ought to attend dollar stabiliza- 
tion would normally be bullish for do- 
mestic markets. A goodly portion of this 
shifting capital is not content with idle- 
ness but finds its way, at least tempo- 
rarily, into the securities of the land 
where it makes its current sojourn. 


[)‘stecs STABILIZATION AND 


WAR-BRIDES OF THE FIGHT 
AGAINST DEPRESSION. While Gov- 
ernment plans for rapid spending of bil- 
lions are more definite than plans for 
just how and where they shall be spent, 
it is at least possible to make up a list 
of the probable beneficiaries of such sud- 
den and welcome largesse. 

Most of the funds will probably go 
into projects for public improvement, 
but such work must almost certainly aid 
the corporations in heavy industry, or 
the so-called “permanent goods” field. 

Some of the individual stocks which 
might logically benefit include the fol- 
lowing: 

Air Reduction 
Allis Chalmers 


Am, Car & Fadry. 
Am. Locomotive 


Gulf States Steel 
Hercules Powder 
Int. Cement 
Johns Manville 


Am. Radiator Mack Trucks 

Am. Water Works National Cash Reg. 
Baldwin Loco. N. Y. Shipbuilding 
Bethlehem_ Steel Otis Elevator 
Bucyrus _ Erie Otis Stee! 

Byers Pipe Owens-Ill_. Glass 


Certain-teed Prods. 
Chic. Pneumatic 
Colorado Fuel 
Crucible Steel 

Du Pont 

Gen. Electric 

Gen. Ry. Signal 


Penn-Dixie Cement 
Remington Rand 
Thompson Starrett 
U. S. Pipe & Fdry. 
Warren Bros. 
Worthington Pump 


U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY has been 
mentioned before, along with others of 


the above list, as holding good possibili- 
ties for profit on a basis of Government 
spending. It has already had a fair ad- 
vance but we continue favorable toward 
the stock for further speculation. From 
a technical standpoint, it has a very small 
issue of stock outstanding and can, on 
occasion, move fairly rapidly. 


The company has also just announced 
development of a new process for making 
cast-iron pipe, which is claimed to be 
superior to the old method, and on which 
it has basic patents. Prices for the com- 
pany’s output have also been advanced. 


A NEW MOVE IN REPEAL 
STOCKS? Throughout most of last 
year we maintained a generally bullish 
attitude toward the so-called wet, or 
“repeal,” stocks, in spite of their Summer 
reaction. In the October 15th issue, how- 
ever, we suggested partial profit-taking, 
if any, on a basis that the “good news” 
of prohibition repeal would soon be out. 

In general, such stocks have had a 
fairly substantial reaction since repeal 
was actually established, and during the 
past few weeks there have appeared at 
least some suggestions of another recov- 
ery in this group. We are no longer 
so bullish toward the wet stocks for the 
fong pull as we were last year, but we 
do feel that at least one more advance 
would be logical. Such companies should 
soon report increased earnings, on a 
basis of recent high liquor prices and 
volume buying, even though the bulk 
of such volume has probably been for 
building up inventories of liquor and may 
therefore prove to be largely temporary. 

As mentioned in this section at vari- 
ous times last year, the group consists of 
such issues as National Distillers, U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol, Liquid Carbonic, 
Schenley Distillers, American Commer- 
cial Alcohol, Canada Dry Ginger Ale and 
Hiram Walker, the latter on the New 
York Curb Exchange. 


RAILS AND UTILITIES have done 
equally as well as, and in some cases bet- 
ter than, the industrial classification in 
the past couple of weeks. We think this 
tendency is quite logical and quite likely 
to continue. Both groups have lagged 
considerably behind the industrials for 
the past year and might now be brought 
forward and more nearly into line. 

We have recommended both groups, 
together with individual issues, from 
time to time in previous issues and gave 
specially constructive advice on the utili- 
ties in the January Ist issue, just before 
the recent advance began. 

They may have intermediate reactions 
from time to time but we continue to 
favor both groups for further specula- 
tion. 


From a technical standpoint the rails 
suggest the faster advance in the shorter 
time, but the utilities promise more 
steady, even if less spectacular, gains. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
SPECIAL OFFER! 


This New 32-Page Book 


and 


4 Weeks of 
“Market 
Action” 


—our weekly bulletin, which tells you what 
stocks to buy and sell. Free sample copy 
“Market Action” on request. 


Wetsel MarketBureau, Inc. 


603F Empire State Bidg., N. Y. City 
































HOW T0 ANALYZE 
COMMON STOCKS 


For This Rally! 


Everyone wants to know 
which stocks are to be leaders 
on a given rally. Inflation 
policies are fostering vital 

lifts in common stock popularity. 
One whole industry is back to the 
lowest lows yet the market itself 
will ride new highs. An example 
of the art of buying stocks is ready 
pom. game .OONeees «<< «e's This 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE 


Tells the Proper Buying 
Level for: 


Allied Chemical Coml. Solvents 
Genl. Ry. Signal United Aircraft 


Your copy will be put in the mail 
at once on receipt of your name 
and address. 


Ask for Booklet 37 D. 
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Thous. 
Shares Value 


737 
841 
1,440 


1,123 
1,800 
7,655 
4,369 
1,000 
341 
11,610 
1,000 
22,530 
33,673 


11,477 © 


14,218 
1,733 
4,743 
2,530 

450 
1,000 
6,435 


516 
1.689 
700 
953 
10,872 


2,256 

930 
3,316 
1,511 


413 
28,846 
5,360 
662 
43,500 
321 
2,000 
1,760 
1,156 
1,455 
2,283 
100 = 2,490 
198 


Book 


$10 
40 
11 
21 
88 
30 
57 
110 


99 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns 
1932 


0.96 


0.51 
0.13 
4.08 
0.05 
2.78 
0.307 
2.77 
11.92+ 
2.61+* 
0.457 


ood 
1.517 
1.54 
2.094 
1.82 
2.52 
1.21 
1.21+ 
3.774 


1.607 
0.41 
1.97 

3.93! 

0.217 
1.55 
1.98 
1.22 

6.737 

4.24+ 

1 287 

5 39+ 
3.94 


Earns, 1933 


m=months 


$0.164, 9 m 


10.564? 


6.417* 
0.647, 11 m 
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1.96, 9 m 


1.85, 6 m 

0.71. 9 m 
1.937" 

1.367, 11 m 


1.274* 
24, 
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0.2 
18 


Addressograph-Mult. 

Air Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp 

Allied Chemical 

Allis Chalmers 

American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American Internaticnal.... 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. 

American Tobacco “B’ 
Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper. . 

Armour of IIl. 

Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining 

Ayburn Automobile 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas.......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 


Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 

Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 

Delaware & Hudson 

Del., Lack & Western 
Diamond Match 

ee 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 


General Asphalt 

General Electric 

NT eer 
General Mills 

General Motors ........... 
General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Gold Dust 

Goodrich, B. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors 
Great Northern Pfd 

Gulf States Steel 
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Prices 1933 Approx. Y ield 


High Low 


12%- 5% 
112 - 47% 
33 - 11% 
8%4- 0% 
152 — 
2656- 


100%4- oY, 


6%" 


3% 


47%- 
554 
33%4- 


38 - 6% 


Prices 
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+Deficit. *Including prices on ola stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended Jure 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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_3l 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 Div. Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1932 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 729 $2 $4.72 $2.94,9 m Hershey Chocolate ........ $3 144- 26; ’27-32 72 - 35% 52 5.8 
100 400 112 1.63 0.867, 11 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 6 74- 8; ’24-’32 19 - 6% 9 y 
No 1,597 21 3.404 0.827,9 m Hudson Motor ........... ¥ 100- 3; '27-’32 16%- 3 17 
100 350 112 Nil# Nil Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 2; ’22-32 13%- 4% 11 he's 
No 703 40 9.11 6.22,9 m_ Int. Business Machines..... 6 255- 52; ’24-32 153%- 75% 143 4.1 
No 4,246 58 MMT 3S. Noreen Ny Pe ee Pee 0.60 142- 10; ’28-’32 46 - 13% 42 1.3 
No 14,584 9 0.147 0.29,9 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada..... ws 73- 4; ’28-’32 23%4- 6% 23 ie 
No 6400 37 0.614 0.04+,9 m Int. Tel. & Tel............ Es 149- 3: 20-32 21%- 5% 16 
No 1,125 14 0.09* 0.67,9 m Kelvinator Corp........... 0.12 91-- 3° ’26-32 15%- 3% 12 1.0 
No 10,437 26 Rig ee Kennecott Copper ......... ie 105- 5; ’29-’32 26 - 7% 22 we 
10 5,487 15 | Pee SS SS PSS 0.80 92- 7; '26-32 16%- 5% 15 5.3 
No 1,813 25 | Sees Kroger Grocery ........... l 145- 10; '24-"32* 3554- 14% 28 3.6 
25 2,377 38 6.85 obese Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 34; ’24-’32 993%- 4914 84 6.0 
No 1,464 46 4.80° 2.15! eo eee | 96- 13; ’23-’32 36%4- 8% 29 3.4 
25 526 42 2.04 1.96,9 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 2 178- 16; ’24-32*  4434- 19% 44 46 
10 ~=1,890 23 os eed Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 47- 9; ’24-’32 25%4- 10% 18 6.5 
No 300 55 5.01 2.39,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’32 9534- 44% 88 4.6 
No 676 63 2.197 OSGR, 9m . Macks Trethk .. 20. -65...0.. | 115- 10; '28-'32 46%- 13% 36 2.8 
No 1,497 42 3.63” 2.20 ) ere 2 392- 17; ’25-’32*  6534- 24% 56 3.6 
No 1,858 38 1.12T 1.077, 9 m Mid-Continent Pet......... ad 62- 4: ’20-’32 16 - 3% 13 Ww 
100 828 75 16.727 16.027,10 m Missouri Pacific........... a 101- 2; ’22-’32 10%- 1% 5 : 
No 4465 25 1.627 0.117, 9-m Montgomery Ward........ i 157- 4- ’28-’32 28%- 8% 26 ‘ 
No 2,700 16 0.39° 0.454? Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8;'26°32 27 -1Kti—<C 8S 
10 6,289 17 2.44 2.11 National Biscuit........... 2.80 237- 20; '28-"32*  605%- 31% 47 5.7 
No 1,628 20 2.097 0.527,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ sia 149- 6; ’26-’32 23%- 5% # «20 ed 
No 6,263 13 1.88 0.76,6 m‘ Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 134- 14; '24-’32 25%- 10% 15 8.0 
No 1,884 3 0.17 1.03,9 m National Distillers Products .. 59- 13; ’28-"32*  3534- 20% 26 a 
No 5,448 19 1.26 1.00" Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 7; 26-32 20%- 6% 11 7.2 
3S “San 48 0.77 1.19,9m National Steel ............ 1 77- 13; ’29-’32 55%- 15 57 1.7 
100 4,993 150 3.667 1.017, 11 m New York Central........ nt 257- 9; ’26-’32 58%- 14 38 +e 
100 =1,571 117 3.05+ 4424+,9m N. Y.,N. Haven & Hartford .. 133- 6; °24-’32 34%- 11% 20 as 
No 7,531 30 2.01 1.43* North American........... 8r 187- 14; 26-32 36%4- 12% 18 8.0 
3% 6272 @ 2.10 1.27,9m_ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 17; ’27-'32 31%- 15 19 5.3 
No 15,000 3 0.457 0.03+,9 m Packard Motors........... “yp 33- 2; ’29-’32 6%- 1% 5 re 
50 13,168 89 1.03 1.38, 11 m Pennsylvania R: R........ 0.50 110- 7; ’22-32 424%4- 13% 36 1.4 
100 450 119 9.387 6.187 Pere Marquette............ ir 260- 2: 26-32 37 - 3% 24 eal 
No 5503 31 3.46 2.15.9 m Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 138- 28: '27-’32 57%- 32% 40 7.0 
No 3,820 73 1.007 0.597, 9 m Pullman, Incorporated..... a 99- 3; ’27-'32 58%- 18 5 5.3 
No 13,131 Nil 0.494 0.457,9 m Radio Corporation......... Ge 115- 3; ’29-32 12%- 3 8 Re 
1 1,291 Nil 3.3274 2.9774 Remington-Rand, Inc...... as 58- 1; ’27-32 114%4- 2y% 8 eats 
] 9,000 16 aa 1.62 Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 3 66- 27; ’29-’32 54%4- 26% 43 70 
No 4,780 34 0.537 0.34, 6 m Sears Roebuck ............ i 198- 10; ’27-’32 47 - 12% 46 ae 
25 31,020 27 | [a Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.35 48- 5; '24-32* 17 - 6 16 3.0 
No 746 39 2.54« 2.22k South Porto Rico Sugar... 2.40 49- 4; ’27-32 485%- 15% 37 6.5 
25 3,241 25, 2.08 1.49« Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 92- 16; ’27-'32 28 - 14% 20 ~=10.0 
100 3,772 189 1.537 L77t, Yim Southern Paciue............ = 158- 7; ’22-32 38%4- 11% 27 iy 
100 1,298 169 10.95+ 3.217, 11 m Southern Railway ......... + 165- 3; ’22-’32 36 - 4% 30 % 
No 12,645 4 1.16 0.79,9 m Standard Brands.......... 1 89- 8; ’26-’32 37K%- 13% 24 42 
No 2,162 64 3.0574 1.327* Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 8; '25-’32 224%- 5% 9 mf 
No 13,103 44 1.07 0.44,9 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’32 45 - 19% 40 2.5 
25 25.741 45 ee idee Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 85- 20; ’22-’32 4714- 22% 4 21 
©: hae 18 Sa aye oe Sterling Products.......... 3.80 Listed 1933 63 - 45% 56 6.8 
10 1,247 14 1.967 0.887, 9 m Stewart-Warner .......... ea 77- 2; ’29-32 114%- 2% 8 < be 
No 2,463 26 3.657 1.977,9 m Studebaker Corp.......... <t 98- 3; ’24-’32 8%- 1% 6 
25 9,486 39 MEER A ee Fee Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; 26-32 30%- 10% %6 3.9 
No 2,540 13 2.334 1.98,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 1.25 85- 12; °26-’32 451%4- 15% 40 3.1 
No 2412 17 0.20% 0.67.9 m_ Timken Roller Bearing..... 0.60 139- 8: 29-32  35%4- 133%, 33 18 
No 23,368 6 Ws nd. Wade ewax oo 0.12 67- 2; ’29-’32 9%- 2% 7 17 
No 666 29 1.437 0.31, 6 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 1 182- 7; ’28-’32 39Y%4- 9% 50 2.0 
No 9,001 23 0.98 0.99,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1 140- 16; ’29-’32 51%- 193% 50 2.0 
25 4386 37 0.73 0.28,9 m Union Oil of California.... 1 59- 8; ’24-’32 23%- 8Y% 20 5.0 
100 2223 201 7.49 5.19, 10 m Union Pacific ............. 6 298- 28; ’24-'32 132 -61% 122 4.9 
No 2,082 14 0.69 0.76,9 m United Aircraft& Transport .. 162- 7; ’29-’32 46%- 16% 34 ae 
No 14,520 31 0.44 0.24 United Corporation........ a 76- 4; ’29-’32 1414- 4 6 ae: 
No 2.906 53 1.95 313.9 m “aided Bruit... ....ieccce. 2 159- 10; ’26-32 68 - 23% 63 3.2 
No 23.252 12 1.36 1.28* United Gas Improvement.... 1.20 60- 9; ’29-'32 25 - 13% 17 7.0 
No 374 77 0.47 0.80,6 m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 244- 13; ’28-'32 94 - 13% 59 et 
No 397 13 8.457 ist. Gm «62. SS: Eeeiier. .4. 008025. ? 51- 1; ’27-’32 17%- 2% 10 ee 
20 600 38 3.327 1.27+ U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 0.50 56- 7; ’28-’32 22%- 6% 24 2.0 
No 837 20 1.667 1.13F U. S. Realty & Improve.... .. 120- 2; ’25-’32 144%- 2% 9 ee 
No 1.464 9 10.887 4306: Gm. U.S. BRR SS ives * 97- 1; 22-32 25 - 2% 19 
100 8703 188 11.087 ¥ 4S ae ee ee ms 262- 21; ’26-’32 6714- 23% 55 
100 =: 1,045 = 185 0.817 4.01,9 m Western Union ............ ps 272- 12; ’28-’32 77%4- 17% 62 a 
No 3,172 18 0.46 0.17+, 9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 9; ’27-’32 355"- 11% 32 3.1 
50 =. 2,586 - 74 3.444 2.82+,9 m Westinghouse Electric ..... ‘i 293- 16; ’28-’32 583%4- 19% 42 me, 
10 9,750 17 ESAS aes =e Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’32 50%- 25% 48 4.9 


+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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What’s Ahead 
for These Stocks? 


Columbia G & E Atchison 

Sears Roebuck Harvester 
Borg Warner Chrysler 
Amer. Radiator Bendix 

Gen. Motors Nash Motors 
Goodyear North Amer. 
Mont. Ward Electric B & S 


urrent UNITED OPINION Bul- 

letin summarizes definite market 
advices of the leading financial au- 
thorities on the above active stocks. 
Introductory copy free on request. 

Send for Bulletin FM-24 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston , Mass. 
pmseRIOR ES Mace amc eS A AR 

















Dividends 








es COLUMBIA 
Systems GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
January 11, 1934 
Ts Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 29, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 19, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 8, $1.25 per share 
Common Steck (no par value) 
No. 29, 1/800 of one share 
of Convertible 5% Cumula- 
tive Preference Stock (i. e., 
12%4¢ in par value thereof) on 
each share of Common Stock 
payable on February 15, 1934, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1934. 
Epwarp REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’ 


January 12th, 1934. 
Ta Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of February, 1934 to stock- 
holders of rectird at the close of business on 
the 3ist day of January, 1934. Checks will 
be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 











CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY | Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend 

of sixty-two and one-half cents 

(624%e¢) per share on the common 

stock of this Company has been 

declared payable February 15, 

1934, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business January 25. 1934 
Books will not close. 
J. B. JR., Treasurer 








PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
Dividend N 


o. 26 
A quarterly dividend (No. 26) of Seventy-five 
cents per share will be paid on February 15, 
1934 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business January 24, 1934. 
. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, January 10, 1934. 








FORBES for 


Speculations in Overdue- 


Dividend Preferred Stocks 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Figures on the Cumulative Preferred List 


Stock 
American Locomotive 
American Woolen 
Armour of Illinois 
Bethlehem Steel 
Goodrich Tire 


International Silver 


Divs. Earned Pres. Yield on 
Due 1930 Price Full Div. 


$9 $10 59 14.0% 
47 Nil 71 29.2 
21 Nil 61 17.5 
11 24 74 11.1 
18 Ni 4 29 
Nil 66 12.1 





articles of this section the average 

reader is probably well aware of the 
middle ground occupied by preferred stocks, 
from an investment standpoint, between 
bonds and common stocks. He should 
also be aware of the advantages which 
this middle position of the preferred stock 
offers at a time like the present when 
corporation profits appear to be emerging 
from a long depression toward more nor- 
mal levels. 

About a month ago there appeared in 
this section a list of six preferred stocks 
which have paid their regular dividends 
throughout the depression. Such a list 
would logically represent a more conserva- 
tive investment than the accompanying list 
of six preferred stocks which have not 
paid their regular dividends. If the in- 
dividual is willing to take a somewhat 
greater risk and no income at all for the 
immediate present, however, then it is the 
writer’s opinion that the present list of 
preferred stocks actually offers better op- 
portunity for profit than the list of stocks 
still paying their preferred dividends. 


[esos ot discussion in previous 


N the first place, the fact that the stocks 

here mentioned have passed their di- 
vidends naturally makes for lower selling 
prices and better purchase levels for future 
recovery. In the second place, all six 
of the current suggestions are cumulative 
preferreds, which means that when corpo- 
ration earnings improve, all back divi- 
dends at the standard preferred dividend 
rate must be paid up on the cumulative 
preferred stocks before any dividends can 
be paid on the common stock. 

It may be assumed that if business profits 
recover, such back dividends will be paid 
ap in the next couple of years, and the 
purchaser is therefore justified, theoreti- 
cally at least, in subtracting the amount 
of these unpaid dividends from the cur- 
rent price of the stock, in order to give 
him the actual price on which to compute 
his income return when the regular pre- 
ferred dividends are again resumed. Such 
a calculation appears in the final column 
of the statistical table above. 


American Locomotive Company has no 
funded debt and only about 355,000 shares 
of $100 par 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. There have been 
large deficits in the past few years but 
financial position is still strong and the 
prospect for future earnings has been con- 
siderably improved. Aside from ordinary 
railroad equipment business, the company 
may also participate in profits from the 
new trend toward streamlined cars and 
locomotives. 


MERICAN Woolen Company has only 

about $1,000,000 of senior obligations 
outstanding, though these are in the form 
of a mortgage exténded only to July Ist, 
1934. There are only about 400,000 shares 
outstanding of the $100 par 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock on which no 
dividends have been paid since 1927. 

Earning record has been poor for many 
years but last year showed considerable 
improvement and the first profit in six 
years. With back dividends of nearly $5) 
per share payable on the preferred stock. 
a cash settlement is by no means certain 
but if business continues to improve a re- 
adjustment either in cash or common stock 
should not be difficult. 

Armour and Company of Illinois is one 
of the foremost companies engaged in the 
meat-packing industry and has about 570,- 
000 shares of $100 par 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock outstanding, follow- 
ing a total funded debt of a little less than 
$100,000,000. ‘ 

Dividends on the subsidiary preferred 
stock of Armour of Delaware have been 
paid steadily through the depression but 
the preferred payments on the Illinois pre- 
ferred were suspended at the beginning of 
1931 and accumulations on this issue now 
amount to about $21 per share. 

Earning record has been irregular but 
financial position is still satisfactory and 
meanwhile both current earnings and fu- 
ture prospects have been improved. Under 
recent suggestions for recapitalization, pre- 
ferred holders would receive a consider- 
able amount of new stock in exchange for 
their old preferred but there appears noth- 
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ing very definite as yet in this particular 
plan. 

The management has had some difficulty 
in bringing dissenters around to agreement 
on any recapitalization at all and the past 
few meetings have resulted in a struggle for 
proxies. Much of the dissension, however, 
is in an effort to “do more for the pre- 
ferred holders” and even though they get 
only common shares in the eventual recapi- 
talization, their actual market value should 
work out on an attractive cost basis. 


ee Steel Corporation is the 
second largest steel company in this 
country but it has less than 1,000,000 shares 
of $100 par 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
‘erred stock outstanding, following a total 
consolidated funded debt of around $125,- 
000,000. Dividends on the preferred were 
passed in the Summer of 1932. 

Earnings declined sharply during the de- 
pression and there was a loss of nearly 
$20,000,000 in 1932. The year just ended 
will show another deficit but it should not 
be so large. Meanwhile financial position 
is strong and the company should be one 
of the first important ones to resume its 
preferred payments. 

Goodrich Company is one of the largest 
and best-diversified factors in the tire 
and rubber industry. It has a total con- 
solidated funded debt of about $43,000,- 
000 followed by around 300,000 shares of 
$1 par 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock. Dividends on this issue were passed 
in the Summer of 1931. 

Earnings have suffered considerably dur- 
ing the depression but improvement ap- 
pears to have set in during 1933 and there 
seems promise of its continuation during 
the present year. 


NTERNATIONAL Silver Company is 

the largest manufacturer of silverware 
in the world. Earnings suffered consider- 
ably during the greater part of the depres- 
sion but have improved rather rapidly as 
a result of better prices for silver and a 
psychological tendency for householders to 
“Buy Now” on their silverware in antici- 
pation of still higher prices. 

The company has no funded debt and 
less than 60,000 shares of $100 par 7 per 
cent, cumulative preferred stock outstand- 
ing. Dividends on this issue have been 
partially maintained by payments of $1 per 
share each at the beginning of 1933 and 
1934 but there are still accumulations of 
around $8 per share to be paid up in the 
future. 

Practically all of the stocks herein men- 
tioned have been previously recommended 
at one time or another in recent issues of 
Forses. Many of these original recom- 
mendations show substantial profit at cur- 
rent quotations but we still consider such 
stocks attractive for future speculation 
over the next few years. 

In the brief interval between the time 
this article was written and date of going 
to press, many of the stocks here recom- 
mended have advanced rapidly and they 
may be still higher when the article reaches 
readers. We should not postpone all pur- 
chases on that account, however. In such 
case we should buy perhaps half of the 
anticipated total commitment now, and save 
the other half for later purchase in case 
some intermediate reaction should mate- 
rialize. 
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A man has a right to a livelier water for highballs! 
And Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water will give all the 
life and zest you’d ever want. 

For it’s made by the famous (and secret) Canada 
Dry process of pin-point carbonation. And has a lot 
more “zip” sparkling in it. Just notice how long it 
stays sparkling and lively, too. 

Comes in big bottles (making anywhere from 5 to 
8 long tall drinks). And now also in the new 12-ounce 
bottles. 


CANADA DRY’S 


arkling Waler 























Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 











































serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 





ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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Blackstone 


© In keeping with the 
times, Blackstone rates 
have been sharply reduced, 
but Blackstone standards 
of luxury and service have 
not been lowered . . . and 
never will. 


Benj. H. Marshall, President 


CHICAGO 














WARNING! 


Jonas J. Lindsman, also operating 
under the aliases of Paul E. 
Pamette, Murray E. Frankel, S. A. 
Haupt, C.,O. Beisel (and probably 
others), is not authorized to repre- 
sent the B. C. FORBES PUB- 
LISHING CO. in any way. 


If he tries to sell you a Forbes 
subscription or Forbes books, 
please notify your local authorities 
at once and also phone FORBES 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, 
CHelsea 3-8600, New York, at our 
expense. 


DESCRIPTION: Age, about 37; height, 


5 feet 10 or 11 inches; weight, about 200 
pounds; brown hair, inclined to baldness; 
round face, smooth shaven; voluble talker. 
speaks with German accent; inveterate 
cigar smoker. 























T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the aa- 
vertiser is based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 











News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


UTOMOBILE dealers 
still are wrangling 

about application and in- 
terpretations of many de- 
tailed provisions of their 
NRA code, but the wise 
men in the group are 
urging concentration on 
making the standardized 
used car allowance pro- 
vision work. They know 
that if competitive bid- 
ding by dealers for used 
cars offered in trade can 
be eliminated—as it is by 
this provision—the retail 
automobile business will 
be better stabilized than 
if all of the other code provisions put 
together were enforced perfectly. 

Based on the selling price of a given 
old model during the previous thirty 
days, a maximum trading allowance now 
is established for each month. No mat- 
ter where you go within a given trading 
area no dealer will offer you more for 
your old car than that maximum. The 
plan right now is due for its real test. 
It has been in operation since December 
Ist, but the selling season is just ahead. 

Having been quite skeptical of the 
practical chances of the scheme working 
out, my own conviction is growing that 
it may well succeed. Basic improvement 
in the business picture is going to push 
automobile sales ahead far more rapidly 
than the deterring influence of restricted 
trading allowances will hold them back 
in the next few months. It is a good 
time to initiate this important experi- 
ment. 


It is to the interest of manufacturers, 
dealers and the public that the plan 
should work, because it will do more 
than any other one thing to stabilize 
both retail and manufacturing divisions 
of this most important automotive busi- 
ness. 


Sales Outlook Bright. Preliminary 
estimates indicate that another drop in 
automobile registrations in the United 
States took place in 1933, despite the in- 
creased sales recorded. The cars taken 
out of service exceeded the number of 
new cars bought. 

Registrations outside the United States, 
however, seem to have held their own. 
A slight increase may even be recorded 
when the final figures are in, according 
to George Quisenberry, editor, The 
American Automobile. 

Enthusiasm of the public at the auto- 
mobile shows and the volume in which 
dealers have ordered cars in January 
indicate that sales this year are almost 
sure to exceed replacements—that regis- 
trations are almost certain to increase 
both at home and abroad. 


The Record for 1933. 
For the statistically mind- 
ed here are a few inter- 
esting figures about the 
* automobile business for 
1933; they are preliminary 
estimates : 
Car and truck 
production .. 
Increase over 
1932 43% 
Car production 1,685,000 
Truck produc- 
tion 363,000 
Per cent. of 
closed cars.. 91% 
Car and truck 
registration.. 23,720,000 
And you may be interested to know, 
also, that of all the rubber used in this 
country the automotive industry uses 
80 per cent.; of the plate glass, 38 per 
cent.; of the gasoline, 85 per cent.; of 
the steel and iron, 15 per cent.; of the 
nickel, 28 per cent.; of the aluminum, 
25 per cent.; of the lumber, 14 per cent.; 
of the copper, 11 per cent.; and of the 
lead, 10 per cent. 


2,048,000 


Prospects for 1934. January events 
have reinforced the opinions expressed 
in our motor industry outlook last issue 
that the automobile companies are in 
for a relatively good year. Attendance 
at the New York Automobile Show ex- 
ceeded that of 1933 by 63 per cent. and 
subsequent exhibits in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Chicago reflected sharp- 
ened public interest as well. 

Early sales figures this year may not 
reflect accurately the relative final suc- 
cess of the various makes. More than 
one hand-made car appeared in the show 
booths this year—even in those of some 
big producers. The startling new Chrys- 
lers and De Sotos, I understand, are 
just now getting into real production 
with peak volume still several weeks 
away. 

Several makers are in this same situ- 
ation. Others who had models going 
smoothly through the production lines at 
the beginning of the year have, in some 
instances, found themselves short of ma- 
terials and parts to meet the unusual 
immediate demand. Hudson seems cer- 
tain of its biggest January in three 
years, with February prospects equally 
bright. Buick reports big increases over 
last year, with more than half of its 
early January sales in its higher priced 
models—a refreshing indication of re- 
newed strength in the middle-priced 
field. Studebaker, following its best 
fourth quarter in eight years, is re- 
cording further increases. Auburn 
looks for immediate improvement. In 
all but a few makes. in fact, January 
sales have been bearing out optimistic 
predictions of thirty days ago. 
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‘| ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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increase recorded by any Chicago newspaper. 





RETAIL ADVERTISING - - - - - - 35,637 
GENERAL ADVERTISING - - - - 31,513 
AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISING - - 26,709 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISING - - - 622 
TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING - 94,481 
TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING - - - 129,704 





@ During January, advertisers purchased 129,704 more lines of space in the 
Herald and Examiner than in the corresponding month last year—the largest 


ines gain 
Ines gain 
Ines gain 
ines gain 


ines gain 





ines gain 









@ CIRCULATION—The ‘Sunday average for January was 1,036,830; an 
increase of 90,123 over December; an increase of 122,118 over January, 1933, 
and an increase of 168,298 over December, 1932. The daily average for the 
past month shows an increase of 16,809 over January last year. 


@ This swing toward the Herald and Examiner is important to every business 
man who attracts his customers through the use of newspaper space. The 
Herald and Examiner has greater vitality. It is a more alert, more interesting 


newspaper. So logically it forges ahead under the impetus of President 
Roosevelt's New Deal which it has so vigorously supported. The present gains 
in linage and readership are simpiy forerunners of larger gains to come—and 
better results for advertisers who cultivate the responsive Herald and Examiner 
market. 


HERALD AND EXAMINER 


MOST INTERESTING NEWSPAPER IN CHICAGO 


